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| q HE Author bas been obliged to raiſe the 
price of this Pamphlet to double what he at 
| firſt intended, or it would not have defrayed 
i the expences of publiſhing. He is greatly ob- 
liged to thoſe who encouraged the ſale, and has 
| taken care to correct the errors of the firſt edi- 
li tion. Several things have been added to this, ö 
which are incloſed in []; as to what defects 
| yet remain, (which are not apparently errors of | 
] the preſs) the youth and inexperience of the 
| Author, it is hoped, will be thought ſome 
excuſe. 
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SERIOUS ADDRESS, &c. 


SECTION I. 


Brathrin, Fellow-Chriflians, and Proteflant Difſenters, 


DO not pretend by this addreſs, to offer any new 
1 arguments in favour of our diſſent from the eſtab- 

liſhed church. So many excellent pieces have 

been written on this ſubject, that it would be the 
higheſt degree of vanity to attempt it. My deſign is to 
draw up the reaſons urged by other writers into a ſmall 
compaſs, and ſell the piece at fo low a price, that, not 
only the poorer ſort may be able to purchaſe it, but 
others who have a regard to our intereſt, may be diſ- 
poſed to diſtribute them. A favour which I can aſk 
with a good grace, ſince no one can ſuſpect, that the ex- 
pectation of profit ſhould induce me to publiſh a four- 
penny pamphlet. To ſet the argument in a ſtrong clear 
light is my aim, but God is my witneſs, to whom I 


muſt give an account as well for what I write, as what 


I ſpeak ; that not one fingle circumſtance is deſignedly 


miſrepreſented or aggravated ; if therefore, I have been 


in any reſpe&t miſtaken, I am open to conviction, yet 
if the greater part, or even but a few of the arguments 
here offered are unexceptionable, every perſon muſt then 
judge for himſelf with regard to their ſtrength and im- 
portance. However, I am not afraid to let them paſs 
under the ſevereſt inſpection of the moſt critical eye; not 
being conſcious of having advanced one ſingle 3 
whie 
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which the eſtabliſhed church is not juſtly liable to. The 
principles of our diſſent are ſo well grounded, our rea- 


ſons for it ſo many and important, that I am very cer- 


_ tain, were they better known, eſpecially to the younger 


ſort, we ſhould never decline ſo faſt. I pray God, this 
humble attempt may tir up in the preſent and the rifing 


neration, a regard for that in ereſt, in defence of 


which ſo many and fuch excellent characters have ſuf- 
fered the leſs of all things, and even life itſelf, 

Our anceſtors the puritans, having been moſt un- 
jaſtly repreſented by the greateſt part of our hiſtorians 
as a ſet of weak enthuſiaſts, and. by many as a race of 


hypocrites: I had drawn up a ſhort account of them 


with an intention to publiſh it in this addreſs, but find - 
Ing it could not be done without enhancing the price, 
with ſome reluQance I declined it; but fince this at- 


| tempt has met with encouragement, it will ſoon come 


out as a ſupplement to it. 


ObjeAtons were made to the eſtabliſned forms, in the 


very infancy of the reformation, even in the time of 


Edward VI. and that by ſome of the greateſt and beſt of 
. the reformers, who died martyrs to the cauſe. The 


nonconformiſts through the reigns of queen Elizabeth, 
James I. and Charles I. were very numerous; eminent 
for their piety and learning, and no leſs ſo for their ſuf- 
ferings from the biſhops and ſpiritual courts. In the 
reign of Charles I. the attacks made on the civil and 
religious liberties of the people were ſo intolerable, that 


they firſt of all aboliſhed epiſcopacy, and then monarchy 


itſelf. The preſbyterians have been frequently but moſt 
falſely charged with the death of Charles I. but the 
perſons who accuſe them are either very ignorant or 
very partial, for their miniſters remonſtrated againſt it 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, and ſuffered much in the royal 
cauſe. That deed was committed by a ſet of men who 
were not ſo much of any one religious ſect as a mixture 
of all. The preſbyterians were very warm in the refto- 
ration of Charles II. as he himſelf acknowledged in his 
declarations, and made them large promiſes ; but theſe 
were all broken. No ſooner was the king well fixed on 
the throne, than an act of uniformity was paſſed, which 
the miniſters ſcrupling tv comply with, on Bartholomew 
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C8 7 
day, Auguſt 24, 1662, near two thouſand of them were 
turned out of their preferments in the church, to naked- 
neſs and famine, and harraſſed by other oppreſſive acts, 
ſo that many of them died in the common priſons. 
That they were men of learning, piety, and the molt 
extenſive uſefulneſs none can deny; of their ſincerity 
they afforded ſufficient proof in having endured ſo much, 
for the teſtimony of a good conſcience. Numbers of 
the laity, ſtood firm to their faithful paſtors in thoſe 
trying times, and when the glorious king William put 
an end to thofe cruel perſecutions, it appeared, that no 


lefs than ſixty thouſand perſons had ſuffered on a reli · 


gious account, from the reſtoration of Charles II. to the 
revolution of king William ; five thouſand of whom 
died in priſon. And beſide thoſe that ſuffered at home, 
great numbers retired to the plantations of America 
and fled to Holland, to the great detriment of their pri- 
vate affairs, and to trade in general. At a low com- 
putation their loſſes amounted to twelve or fourteen 
millions, a prodigious ſum for thoſe times. Neverthe- 
leſs they were not diſcouraged, but ſtood up boldly for 
the ſimplicity of the goſpel in oppoſition to the inven- 
tions of men, and not diſmayed by their afflictions, 
contributed generouſly, when a liberty was given, to build 


- meeting-houſes, and ſupport an intereſt for which they 


had ſuffered ſo much. Let _—_——— conſider this. 

In laying down the reaſons of our diſſent, it ſeems 
natural to begin with the thirty-nine articles, 

The clergy are not only obliged to ſubſcribe thirty» 
nine articles drawn up by fallible men ; but upon their 
induction into any living muſt read them over, before the 
whole congregation, and muſt likewiſe call God to wit- 
neſs, to the ſincerity and truth with which they ſubſcribe 
them. This biſhop Burnet calls a great impoſition, and 
it has been a very heavy burden to many worthy men 
ſince his time, and is ſo even now, as appears from a de- 
ſign on foot of preſentiog aꝰ petition to the Commons 
to deliver them from this yoke. I heartily wiſh them ſue- 


ceſs, if they fail in their attempt, that they may be ani- 


[* This petition has been rejected; they did not expect thirty 
votes in their favour, but ſo cogent did heir arguments appear, 
that ſcventy members joined them.] 

mated 
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Chriſt, the ſon of the living God. Math. xvi. 4 16. 


1166 
mated with the ſame Chriſtian fortitude and zeal for 
truth, which led our illuſtrious two thouſand miniſters 
(near that number) to leave their preferments in the 
church, and expoſe themſelves to ſharp afflictions, for 
the teſtimony of a good conſcience and as a proof of 
their ſincerity ; of which they had a noble example not 


long ago, in a worthy clergyman of Ireland, who when 


he had conftdered the matter, reſigned a living of one 
hondred and fifty pound per annum, and refuſed another 
of equal value, which he might have held together with 
it. He keeps a ſchool at preſent, for the ſupport of his 
family “, ms has not been without friends amongſt 
— ; rd they be increaſed in proportion to his de- 
erts: 

| Whether or no, the articles are agreeable to ſcripture 
1s not at preſent the queſtion, (this however is certain, 
that they are conſtantly ſubſcribed by perſons, whoſe 
ſentiments are as contrary to one another, as light and 
darkneſs; a circumſtance which has occaſioned mutual 


upbraidings) but, what authority is there in the word 


of God for demanding fuch a teſt, and what end does it 
anſwer? The only confeſſion required or given in ſerip- 
ture, 1s that of faith in the Lord Jefus Chriſt; and when 


our bleſſed Saviour aſked his diſciples, whom ſay ye 


that I am? Simon Peter anſwered and ſaid, thou art 


with which he was ſo well pleaſed, that he immediately 
gave him that gracious promiſe; thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my chureb, and the gates 
of hell ſhall not prevail againſt it, And I will give 
unto thee, the keys of the kingdom of heaven; This 
was verified by the ſucceſs of St. Peter's ſermons, As ii. 
whereby three thouſand ſouls were converted, and the 
foundation of the firſt Chriftian church laid, and the 
door of the kingdom of heaven, that is the go'pel dif- 
penſation, as this phraſe commonly ſignifies in the New 
Teftament, was opened. The exhortations given to try 
the ſpirits, to ſpeak the words which become ſound 
doctrine, and other texts relating to the miniſters, by no 


* 1 aſk pardon of thoſe difſenters, who aſſiſted ths excellent 
man, for the reflection thrown upon them, in my firſt edition, and 
rejoice to find myſelf ſo much in the wrong.] 
means 


| 


— 
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means imply that ſuch confeſſions were demanded ? hei- 


ther is there any precept to future times with regard to 
this matter, which was it of ſo great importance as has 


been repreſented, would have been at leaſt hinted at, eſ- 


pecially by St. Paul, who ſolemnly declares to the el- 


ders of the church of Epheſus, that he kept back no- 


thing that was profitable, 4s xx. 20. And that be 


had ſhewed them all things v. 35. which muſt certainly 
mean every thing neceſſary to their preſent and future ' 


welfare as a church. But if there is no ground for ſuch 
an impoſition in the ſcripture, there may, it is ſaid, be 
ſtrong arguments drawn from the utility of eſtabliſhed 
confeſſions. It may be aſked therefore, what end do 
they anſwer ? | 

The reaſon given by the compilers, is ſet forth ia 


their ſhort preface to the articles, ad tollendam opinionumt 


diffentionem, et conſenſum in vera religione firmandum, i. e. 
literally, to take away difference of opinions, and 
to eſtabliſh an agreement in true 7 But how any 
articles can effect this, is ſtrange indeed. If men hive 
made uſe of their reaſon in religious enquiries, and em- 
braced any particular opinions as the — of ſuch ſober 


enquiry ; can a ſet of articles ſet forth by ever ſo great 


an authority alter their notions of things, at once re- 
move them from their ſettled judgment and bring them 
to an agreement with ſuch a ſet of articles? to A 
it is the higheſt abſurdity; it may produce a change ia 
the outward profeſſion, but not in the heart, and whe- 
ther ſuch a change is deſireable, judge ye? ſuch is the 
abſurdity arifing from the ſtrict and literal ſenſe. But 
to prevent diverſity of opinions, may be a more fa- 
vourable and is a more general conſtruction ; which 
muſt either mean to keep perſons of a contrary opinion 
out of the church, elſe, as one of her laſt great champions 
Mr. White obſerves, ** Every pariſh might have a ſyſlem 
of divinity peculiar to itſelf, nay there might be divers 
« in the ſame pariſh. The doctor in the morning would 
„ teach his people orthodoxy, and the afternoon 
« preacher give them a lecture of rank Arianiſm. The 


«© next Lord's day, a diſciple of Socinus, get into the 


« pulpit, and twenty ſpecies befides of heretics and 
% enthuſiaſts, one aſter another,” This evil wiuch ae 
B 3 has 
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has repreſented in ſo terrible a light, their ſubſcriptions. 
have not prevented. It is not deſirable by ſuch means 
to prevent this diverſity, there ſhould be nothing to biaſs 
the mind of a Chriſtian, eſpecially of a miniſter, he 
ſhould be always open to free enquiry, and not dread 
to ſtudy the ſcriptures impartially, becauſe it may lead 
him into ſentiments different from the thirty-nine arti- 
cles, thus making them ſit heavy on his mind, and lead 
him to make pitiful evaſions; which will be the caſe 
with many honeſt men, fince after all their ſtudies and 
labours, without this they are undone : for it is the lan- 
guage of the church, ſubſcribe or ſtarve. [Some will 
ſay, let them ſeek other employments ; but when a 
man has ſpent large ſums, and what 1s of preater 
importance, the beſt part of his time in ſtudy, and has 
at the ſame time a particular attachment to the miniſtry, 
how unfit muſt he be for buſineſs. I think any incon- 
venience ſhould be ſuffered, rather than a& contrary to 


the dictates of conſcience ; but humanity is frail.} 


The moſt that can be expected, is a unity of ſounds 
in the bonds of 1gnorance, or a unity of practice in the 
bonds of hypocriſy ; how deſpicable the one, how abo- 


minable the other! But even ſuch a union has by ſome 


been thought defirable, fince the peace of the church, 


as they call it, may be thus in ſome meaſure preſerved. 
But it has not effected even ſo much as this. For it is 


notorious, 

That the doctrinal articles of the church are Calvi- 
niſtical, as even the moſt ſimple may ſee, who will read 
the gth, 11th, 13th,fi7th, and 18th. Notwithſtanding 


by far the moſt confiderable part of the clergy, both for 


numbers and learning, are, and ever fince the reign of 
Charles I. have been Arminians, and very zealous ones. 
To what ſad ſhifts they have been put, to reconcile this 
ſubſcription, and ſolemn declaration, that they are 
agreeable to the word of God, with their avowed ſen- 

nments, is well known. Would to God, that for the 
honour of Chriſtianity, the very remembrance of theſe 
evaſions had periſhed, but while the) evil continues, it 
is the duty of every one to expoſe it. Biſhop Burnet, 
together with many-more, plead that the articles are not 
ſo ſtricly worded, but that men of different ſentiments 


a may 
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1 
may ſubſcribe them, which is a flat contradiction to the 
declared intention, of preventing diverſity of opinions; 
however they would fain make it out that they admit a 
latitude, and that this was probably. intended by the. 
compilers. This is contrary to fact. . 

All the pro:eftant divines of the church, whether 
puritans or others, were of one mind, and eſteemed. 
them Calviniſtical ; 'till one Barret, in the year 1595, 
in a ſermon preached before the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, declared againſt the Calviniſtical doctrines of. 

redeſtination and falling from grace; which was ſo of- 
fenſive to the ſcholars, that they complained to arch- 
biſhop Whitgift, and obtained nine articles, which were. 
conſented and ſubſcribed to by ſeveral other biſhops, 
to be ſent down to the univerſity, which the ſcholars. 


were ſtrictly enjoined to conform their judgments unto, 


and not to vary from, I am informed that all who; 
take any degrees, are obliged to ſubſcribe them to this 
day. 'They enforce the Calviniſtical notions, by the. 
ſtrongeſt expreſſions language can admit. Not having 
room for all theſe, four may ſerve as a ſpecimen. 

I. That God from eternity has predeſtinated ſome. 
perſons to life, and reprobated others to death. 

II. The moving or efficient. cauſe of predeſtination. 
to life, is not foreſeen faith or good works, or any. 
other commendable quality in the perſons predeſtinated, 
but the good will and pleaſure of God. 

III. The number of the predeftinate is fixed, and 
cannot be leſſened or increaſed, 

IV. Saving grace is not communicated to all men; 
neither have all men ſuch a meaſure of divine aſſiſtance, 
that they may be ſaved if they will, 

However, the Arminian doctrines gained ground, and 
others joined in explaining the articles in ſuch a ſenſe, 
as the church for twenty-five years after their being 
ellabliſhed by authority, and many more from their ert 
compilation, never thought of. 5 

It is likewiſe worthy to. be remarked, that when 
biſhop Burnet had publiſhed his laboured Expoſition of 
the Thirty-nine Articles, about which he had taken ſo 
much pains, and which had been examined and ap- 
proved by both the archbiſhops, ſeveral of the biſhops, 


and 
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and a many learned divines, (as he ſays in the 
preface). The deſign of which Expoſition was to point 
out the only method of ſubſcription, which would not 
; expoſe a large majority of them to the reproach of pre- 
5 varication. | | 
Notwithſtanding this ſeemed to him fo neceſſary, and 
was ſo greatly approved by many, yet the lower houſe 
of convocation fell _=_ it with the utmoſt fury, as a 
performance full of ſcandal to the church, and danger 
to religion, and employed one, in the name of the reſt, 
to write againſt it, which was accordingly done. 
The writer's defign was to ſhew, that the articles 
were framed to prevent diverſities of opinions, and he 
endeavoured to they had done fo. Theſe inſtances 
ſeem to ſhew, that no latitude can be admitted, with- 
— contradicting their deſign, and rendering them uſe- 


Some fay, that they ſubſcribe them as articles of 
peace ; but they are articles of faith, to be believed, 
not merely acquieſced in, and ſolemnly ſubſcribed, as 
. agreeable to the word of God. Some would have had 
biſhop Burnet to have explained them in that manner ; 
but judge Burnet, his ſon, obſerves, © That there might 
perhaps be reaſon to wiſh, that they had only been 
« impoſed as ſuch, but there was nothing in our conſti- 
_ _ to warrant an expoſitor in giving that ſenſe to 
« them.” | | | 
Others talk of ſubſetibin * as far as they are 
agreeable to the ſcripture, * as this will not anſwer 
the deſign of the church, ſince by the ſame evaſion they 
might ſobſeribe a popiſh creed, or the koran of Maho- 
met“. They muſt declare that they are, not ſub- 
ſcribed them as far as they are, agreeable to the word 
of God. | | | 
Who can read the Athanaſian creed, together with. 
the firſt, ſecond, fifth, and eighth articles, without being 
convinced, that they are deſigned to keep out all op- 
poſers of the Trinity; yet the notions both of Arius- 
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[“ Some have roundly ſa'd that they would do this, and declared 
it in print yz when ſuch however preach up honeſty and fincerity, 
they need ſomething more than a forchead cf bras. | 


and 
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aad Socinus are imbibed by numbers of the clergy ; and 
an ingenious member of that body has lately endea- 
voured to prove, that ſuch may conſcientiouſly ſub- 
ſcribe. It is good to obſerve what their boaſted unity 
comes to. | 


- 


No articles can be ſo ſtrictly worded, but that bad 
men, for the ſake of preſerment, will ſubſcribe to them; 
others will ſtrain their conſciences for the ſake of theſe 
emoluments, or to get a ſubſiſtence, which after they 
have ſpent much time and money in their education, 
they cannot ure by any other means. 'This muſt 
expoſe the miniſtry and religion itſelf to contempt, and 
after all none be kept out of the church by this method, 
but honeſt, upright men, who will not for the fake of 
worldly advantages, make ſhipwreck of a good con- | 
| ſcience. Bleſſed be God there have been, and are ſuch 
who thus ſupport the cauſe of truth ; otherwiſe, between 
popery on the one hand, and deiſm on the other, true 

oſpel Chriſtianity would in theſe kingdoms be at a very 


- 


low ebb. | | | 1 
j Let proteſtant diſſenters act conſiſtently with their | 
[ principles in this great point, never require aſſent to 
| man-made tions, but to the bible only. Let 
tze church of „ and other churches which claim 


authority in controverſies of faith, do as they pleaſe z 

we ought to remember, that it is our grand principle, 
both as proteſtants and proteſtant diſſenters, that the 
BY ſcripture is a ſufficient rule, independant of every other. 

The confeſſions of faith uſually given by our miniſ- 

| ters at their ordinations, have been objected to us b 
the champions of the church. To this it is — 
theſe confeſſions are voluntary; they are not impoſed | 
Dy any ſet of men, but drawn up by themſelves, and 1 
if delivered in the expreſs words of ſcripture, will in 
general (as indeed they ought) give ſatisfaction. How- 
ever if any miniſter ſhould ſcruple to give in ſuch a 
confeſſion, which not one in a hundred would do, ac- 
cording to our preſent cuſtom, no reaſonable objection 
can be made to its being omitted, ſince the eaſieſt way 
| to judge of the ſoundneſs of a miniſter's faith, is from 
i his preaching and behaviour, and theſe are likewiſe 
* ſaffcient ſecurity, For if any man, who does not be- 
| lieve 
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lieve the 
for the of a good ſalary, conduct the ſervice of a 
Chriſtian church, he would likewiſe give in any con- 
feſlion whatever, which would contribute to his profit. 
Ordination confeſſions, ſhould and in general are con- 
ſidered as voluntary, for the ſatisfaftion of the people 
not neceſſary to an admittance into the miniſtry ; in 
which reſpect a little reflection will convince ue, that 


they are of no ſervice at all. Some, therefore, have 
been ordained without any confeſſion, and if a mi- 


niſter, taking the Greek teſtament into his hand, 
ſays, ©* This I believe to be the word of God, the 
% rule of faith and practice to Chriſtians ; as ſuch, I 
* ſhall endeavour to underſtand the true ſenſe of it, to 
« inculcate the genuine truths and duties of it, and 
« to hve according to it,” it is a good confeſſion. 

It ought, however, to be remembered, that by law, 
fubſcription is required of difſenting miniſters, as well 
as clergymen, to all the articles except three and half. 
Our pious anceſtors did not object to this, for when 
the proteſtants firſt broke off from the church of Rome, 
many ſects ſtarted up, with which their adverſaries re- 
proached them, ſaying, now they had left their church, 

knew not were to ſtop, but would yield up all 
the articles of the Chriſtian faith. To avoid this the 
wiſer way would have been to have pleaded the ſuf- 
ficiency of ſcripture, as they have fince done; but how- 
ever particular churches drew up confeſſions, and altered 
them as they ſaw further into the truth, That of the 
Dutch church was altered ſixteen times, till finally ſet» 
tled by the ſynod of Dort; and the articles of the 
church of England were originally forty-rwo, but three 
were afterwards left out, and alterations made in others, 
which practice might have been continued had not their 
hands been tied up. The nonconformiſts, therefore, 
of the laſt age, Here not averſe to this practice; yet 
though the law continues in force, ſcarce any diſſenting 
miniſters now living, have ſubſcribed, nor could many 
in conſcience do it if called upon. The civil govera- 
ment preſerves vs from eccleſiaſtical vengeance on this 
head; ſo that When a great biſhop, ſome years ſince, 


threatened to enquire into this matter, the — 
| | 1 


| doctrines of revelation, will neventheleſy 
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bid him defiance : and there are few now of learning 
and note, who would give up their Chriſtian liberty in 
this point, [And fince many amongſt them forego the 

referments which by conformity they could obtain, it 


is a clear proof amongſt many, that divines are not 
always actuated by intereſt. ] 


ö a. 
The articles, from ſabſcribing to which the law it- 


| ſelf frees us, ſhall be briefly conſidered: and it is left 
ts every one to determine concerning their importance 


and weight, They are the 34th, 35th, 36th, and the 
firſt clauſe of the 2oth. 

The 35th reſpects the homilies, ſetting forth that they 
contain a godly and wholeſome doctrine, and neceſſary 
for the times. 

Theſe were compoſed in the reign of Edward VI. 
and uſed inſtead of ſermons, the clergy being at that 
time ſo ignorant, as to render this help _— 


That they contain a godly and wholeſome doctrine for 


the moſt part, may not be diſputed ; bat to give an 
unlimited approbation to a whole folio book of merely 
human compoſition, (“ and in which upon that ac- 
« count, as Dr. Bennet, an advocate for the church, 
„ obſerves, it would be a miracle if noth'ng were 
„really amiſs, or what an honeſt man might with a 
very good conſcience diſſent from”) is unreaſonable, 

Article 36, concerns the conſecration of biſhops and 
minifters; and affirms, that the book of conſecration 


of archbiſhops and biſhops, and ordering of prieſts and 


deacons, doth contain all things neceſſary to the conſe- 
cration and ordering ; neither Rach it any thing that of 
itſelf is ſuperſtitious and ungodly. | 

That this book contains all things neceſſary to the 
conſecrating and ordering biſhops aiſd miniſters in the 
church of England, no one will deny. That there are 
ſome parts ſuperſtitious, if not ungodly, ſeems clear. 
The biſhop elect, at his conſecration, is to be preſented 
by two biſhops, to the archbiſhop of the province in 
this form. “ Moſt reverend father in God, we preſent 
** unto you, this godly and well learned man, to be or- 
** dained and, conſecrated biſhop.” Is it not ſomewhat 
ſuperſlitious, that two biſhops muſt preſent him, and 


that 
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that to an officer in the church, called an archbiſhop, 
an officer never once mentioned in the New Teſtament, 
any more than the reſt of the ceremony and to make 
any thing neceſſary, in ſuch ſolemnities, without au- 
thority derived from thence 1s ſuperſtitious. To call 
this biſhop ele& a godly and well learned man, is, 
ſometimes an ungodly action, ſince 'tis to be feared that 
ſome have been conſecrated to this office, with but a lit- 
tle learning, and leſs godlineſs. | 
Again, in the ſaid form of conſecration, the archbi- 
ſhop ſays to the biſhop, ** Receive the Holy Ghoſt for the 
«« office and work of a biſhop, in the church of God, now 
committed unto thee, by the impoſition of our hands, 
« and remember that thou ſtir up the grace of God, 
« which is given thee by the impoſition of our hands.” 


How the Holy Ghoſt, and the grace of God, theſe ' 


2 gifts, can be imparted by the impoſition, of their 
nds, who, if we may judge from tir Gs have 
neither, (fince biſhops are not always blameleſs) we can- 
not divine. ' ; 

This is a very high, not to ſay, a preſumptuous claim, 
without ſufficient, if any warrant, from the word of 
God. It was a power indeed given to the apoſtles, that 
on whomſoever they laid their hands, the Holy Ghoſt 
ſhould be given, Ads viii. 18. but it no where appears 
that they did or could leave theſe gifts to their ſucceſ- 


| 955 But, ſay they, we impart tte ordinary gifts of 


e Holy Ghoſt as the apoſtles did the extraordinary 
gifts of the ſame Spirit. There is no ſuch diſtinction 
made in the ſcripture, and therefore it may be enquired 
what is meant by it? The extraordinary, that is, the 
ſupernatural gifts, or miraculous powers, have ceaſed 
long ſince; theſe therefore the biſhops do not pretend 
to confer, The weakneſs of ſuch a pretence would 
indeed be evident to every one that could hear and fee. 
If by the ordinary gifts, are meant the Chriſtian virtues, 


and good moral diſpoſitions of heart, it by no means 


appears that theſe are conferred upon the perſon conſe- 
crated, or that they are indued with any qualities in 
which they were deficient before, if they are, let them 
ſhew it, and we will believe them. [Should this however 
be the meaning, how arrogant the pretence! ſurely to 
change and purify the heart of another by merely lay- 

; ing 
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ing on of hands, is more difficult than by ſuch means to 


enable him to raiſe the dead.] Similar. to this, is the 
paſſage in the form of ordaining prieſts. ** Receive the 


„Holy Ghoſt, for the office and work of a prieft, in the 


„% church of God, now committed unto thee, by the im- 


. © poſition of our hands. Whoſe ſins thou doſt forgive, 


. 


they are forgiven : and whoſe fins thou'doſt retain, they 
« are retained.” This however will be confidered more 
largely hereafter, p. 36, 37» 38. juſt obſerving here, that 
this amazing power, which the biſhops of the church of 
England aſſume, is as high above the power of the kings 
— emperors of the world, as the heavens are above the 
earth, the power of inveſting every prieft whom = 

ordain with a power to forgive and retain fins. Chri 

gave this power to his apoſtles, who had hkewiſe other 
miraculous endowments, which all ceaſed together, and 
the apoſtles never pretended to confer the power of re- 
taining, &c, on any perſon whatſoever, never preſumed 
to ſay, I pardon thee, or I abſolve thee, neither does it 
appear that the commiſſion extended farther than this, 


to publiſh the glad tidings of ſalvation, through Chriſt, 


to all the world; declaring, that whoever repented. 
and believed in him, their fins ſhould be forgiven, and 
they ſhould be ſaved. Neither can any thinking perſon 
believe, that every young ftriphng, who applies for or- 
dination, is moved by the Holy Ghoſt, to take upon 

him the office of a deacon, this they ſolemnly declare, 
but when it is not the caſe, it is ungodly. | | 
As for us, we pretend neither to confer or receive 
any additional powers at ordination, but diſclaim it as 
enormous, it 1s diſhonourable to God to ſuppoſe that he 
would make that neceſſary, which it would be any 
way poſſible for men to deny conferring. This they un- 
doubtedly may; [neither epiſcopal, nor preſbyterian, 
nor any ordination can be abſofately neceflary, a pious 
good (and if learned the better) man, who finds himſelf 
eriouſly inclined to the work of the miniſtry, if called 
to any Chriſtian church, is better qualified without any 
ordination, than a man deficient in any of theſe reſpeQs, 
though commiſſioned by all the biſhops in England or 
preſbyzeries in Scotland.] Ordaining proteſtant diſſent- 
ing miniſters 1s looked upon chiefly as a uſeful expedient, 
C for 
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for keeping out unſit perſons, and ſolemnly imploring 
the bleſſing of God upon the labours of the perſons thus 

ordained, before which it is not the cuſtom to adminiſter 

either the ſacraments of the Lord's ſupper or baptiſm, 
though without doubt as ſoon as any church approves 
| of and chuſes them, they derive their commiſſion from 
Eh the New Teſtament, to perform all the offices of paſtors. 
| Impoſſtion of hands was a ceremony uſed in ancient 
| times, when they prayed over any perſon, to diſtinguiſh. * 
bo - that perſon from others, and being likewiſe an apoſtoli- 
[ cal cuſtom, 1 Tim. iv. 14. 2 Tim, i. 6. is retained by 
us, but would eaſily be diſpenſed with, ſhould any one 
object to or 3 it, becauſe, thoſe gifts are ceaſed 
which uſed to be conveyed by it. 
Art. 34. Concerns the tradition and ceremonies of 
the church, Setting forth, that xhoſoever, through his 

„private judgment, wilfully and openly doth pur- 

% polely break the traditions and ceremonies of the 

„church, which be not repognant to the word of God, 
«« and be ordained by common authority, ought to be 

*« rebuked opeuly, that others may fear to do the like.“ 
| We approve of the clauſe, which be not repugrant 
Eh to.the word of God, but at the ſame time affirm, that 

| it is not Jawful to introduce any ceremonies whatever, 
at leaſt, to make them neceſſzry terms of communion- 
If the church of England has this right, ſo has the 
church of Rome, and therefore according to their own 
article, whoſcever ſhall in a popiſh country, through 
his private judgment, break their traditions and cere- 
monies, through non compliance with them, ſhall be 

rebuked openly, and this rebuke muſt be ſomewhat 

| ſevere, or it will not anſwer the ,cnd ahgned, that j 
{ others alſo may fear. On this plan therefore they may. 
| 
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continue to the end of the world. The laſt clauſe of 

this article, allows, that every particular or national 
| church, hath authority ro ordain, change and aboliſh 
1 ceremonies or rites of the church, ordained only by 
4H authority, ſo that all things be done to edifying. That 
Nt it has authority to aboliſn them, we acknowledge, be- 
vt cauſe by rejecting the inventions of men, we ſhall ap- 
1 — proach nea;er 10 the fimplicity of the goſpel. It is | 
188 even allowed on all hands, that the ceremonies enjoined | 
| | 7 N in 
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in ſcripture may be ſet aſide, when by a change of 
,cuſtoms and manners, they loſe their fignificancy. 


Waſhing one anothers feet was expreſly appointed by 


. Chriſt,” and mentioned by the apoſtles as a pious act, 


1 Tim. v. 10. being a mark of true humility, It 
ſhould be obſerved, that in theſe warm countries, th 
only wore ſandals, which ſcarce came up to the mi 
leg, it was therefore a uſual mark of civility ſhewn to a 
ſtranger, on entering the houſe, ſor a ſervant to attend 
with water, waſhing the feet, being a neceſſary refreſh- 
ent. But in this country, it would not be eſteemed 
civility, but officious and troubleſome, we therefore are 
to ſhew our humility by actions at preſent more ſigniſi- 
cant. [Anointing the fick with oil, uſed to produce a 
recovery, James, v. 14, 15, but ſuch miraculous effects 
being ceaſed in the church, it is fit that the practice 
ſhould. ] So the kiſs of charity, being the uſual method 


of ſalutation then, was proper, but in this country, to 


ſes men kiſs each other, would be ridiculous and diſ- 
guſtful. An order of deaconeſſes was like wiſe appoint- 
ed, Rom. xvi. 1. that is the proper meaning of the 
word ſervant) but when this was made an occaſion of 
reproach it was diffolved*, However we cannot allow, 
the ordaining rites by man's authority, or even chang- 
ing the old for others, ſo as to oblige others to an obſer- 
vancy of them; by ſach means the word of God might 
very ſoon, as of old, become void by their traditions, for 
it 1s the nature of ceremonies to eat out the vital part of 
religion, and as every new biſhop or race of biſhops 
would probably be for introducing ſomething or other 
new, we Hould either be continually fluctuating, or 
elſe in time, have ſuch a load as we ſhould not be able 
to bear. 5 0 

That clauſe of the 20th article, to which we object 
and are by law excuſed from fubſcribing, is as follows. 


It does not follow from hence, that we may ſet aſide the Lord's 
ſupper, becauſe we are expreſsly commanded thus to ſhew forth the 
Lord's death till he comes, 1 Cor, ii, 26, or baptiſm, both ef which 
may be practiſed in any countries. "Though if wine cannot be pro- 
cured, any other liquor may ſerve as well, as will barley, rice, or 
oaten bread, inftead of wheat, where the latter does not grow, 
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The church hath power to decree rites or ceremonies, 
and authority in matters or controverſies of faith.” 

This is fimilar to the former article, and worthy of 
particular conſideration, ſince either would juſtify our 
diſſent from the church, if we hai no other objections 
to make. What is the church here ſpoken of? Never 
was a word uſed in a more vague, indeterminate ſenſe, 
than this hath been by ſome writers, and that evidently 
to ſerve a turn; may we uot however reaſonably ſup- 
poſe, that it is uſed here in the ſame. ſenſe as in the 
article preceeding it, z.e. the 19th, where it is defined thus: 

« The viſible church of Chriſt is a congregation of 
« faithful men, in which the pure word of God is 
. preached, and the facraments be duly miniſtred, ac- 

« cording to Chriſt's ordinance, in all thoſe things that 
of neceſſity are requiſite to the ſame.” 

What church ? what congregation is this to whom 
this power and authority belong ? where is it ? who 
are the members of it ? in what part of the world do 
they live ? Does it mean the church of England, how 
can they prove it belongs tothem any more than to the 
church We of Ruflia ? ought it not rather to 
exiſt in thdchurch of Rome ? we know they claimed it 
long before this church was eſtabliſhed or heard of (as 


to its preſent form) certainly they have as good a right 


to it, and therefore to rejett what this venerable mother 
had eſtabliſhed, was on this principle wrong, 
If it means every national church, according to the 
expreſſion in the 34th article, how unjuſtifiable is their 
 conduft in cenſuring the national .churches of France, 
Spain and Italy, for then they have this power Iikewiſe. 
Dors/it.mean every particular congregation, which is 
apparently the true ſenſe cf the 19th article? What 
confuſion would not this create, every ſociety would 
have different ceremonies, all under the cover of au- 
thority, ſo that 'tis poſſible no two churches would be 
alike, and the inhabitants of one pariſh know not how 
to behave in the public worſhip of the next, Surely 
this would not be doing all things decently and in order. 
How far does this authority go? may they make three 
ce-emomies ? yes, the church of England has more, ten: 


what hinders, they may, like that of Rome, go on to a 
hundred 
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hundred, and there is nothing to forbid their encreaſing. 
to thouſands, it knows no bounds, but an arbitrary 

is there claimed, Over whom does it extend? 

is it over their own members only, or may it, as was 
formerly the eaſe, force others to compliance? Theſe 
are very important queſtions, but it would be difficult 
to anſwer them to the ſatisfattion of any reaſonable man. 
For any church whatever to lay claim to this power, 
is a bold uſurpation upon the office of Chriſt, the only 
king in his church, it is to make the body the head,. 
ſince ſuch a power belongs only to the head, which is. 
Chtiſt: he hath appointed two rites in his church, and 
who hath power to introduce a third? Let thoſe who lay. 


. claim to ſach a power, prove it from ſome text of my 


ture, clear, expreſs, and full to the purpoſe: whoever with 
out this claims ſuch authority over their fellow Chriſtians, 
are not ſubject to Chriſt, but. encroathers upon his pro- 
vince, and uſurp an authority which belongs to him 
only. It is not to be imagined that Chriit who came 
into this world, to ſet up and eſtabliſh a ſpiritual king- 
dom, would leave it to weak and fallible. men, to draw. 
out the ſcheme or ſettle the form of. it, or to vary and. 
alter it according to their own humours and fancies to 
the end of the world. The laws and ordinances of his 
kingdom are all left upon record in the New Teſtament, 
by theſe only ſhould every true Chriſtian be governed in 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God, and rejecting 
all human authority whatever in matters of religion, re- 
gard that, and that oaly as his rule. | 
And as to authority in matters of faith. (in ſome co- 
pies of the articles, controverſies of faith) does it imply 
an authority to make more articles of faith than are 


contained in the goſpel? If fo, theſe additional articles 


are either neceſſary to ſalvation, or they are not. To 
ſay they are neceſſary, would contradict the ſcriptures, in 
which are contained all things that pertain to life ard 

godlineſs, 2 Pet. i. 3. it is to make the Chriſtian rule 
a very defective and altogether inſufficient rule of ſaith, 
If they are not neceſſary to ſalvation, what good purpoſe 
doth this authority ſerve, what valuable end doth it 


_ - anſwer ? [What occaſion for an authority to decide un- 


neceſſary diſputes ?] But, if the meaning be, that the 
| C 3 church, 


e 


chureh hach authority to interpret the rule of faith, and 


to force its interpretation on thoſe who are ſubject to 


its authority, to make this good it muſt be firſt proved 
that the church is infalliable, to this no church but that. 


of Rome pretends, and therefore it may elaim ſuch an 


authority with a tolerable grace, but for a church which 


confeſſes berſelf fallible to claim what can only belon 
to infallibility, is not merely ſtrange, it is abſurd — 
ridiculous. One of theſe it muſt mean, or this, that if 
it ſhould put a wrong interpretation, it hath till power 
to enforce it. ne ne 05% 1 

W hat proteſtant will maintain either of theſe ? What 
papiſt chat will not make a handle of it, to defend all 
the ſuperſtitions of their church What deiſt, who will 


not be led to deſpiſe the religion itſelf, when the mini- 


ſters and profeſſors of it claim powers, ſo deſtructive to 


the common rights, and fo contrary to the common 


ſenſe of mankind ? | 


Indeed it is faid, in the next elauſe of the article, | 


« It is not lawful for the church to ordain any thing that 
is contrary to God's word written, neither may it fo 
*« expound one place of fcripture, that it be repugnant 
* to another,” | 

But who is to judge of this? If the perſons over 
u hom this authority is claimed, it then comes to no- 
thing, ſeeing they may either receive or reject it, but 
if the church is to judge of this, then here is at once 
eſtabliſhed an implicit faith, in the church, that great 
principle of popery. And this is the caſe, for when 
once a doctrine is declared by the church to be agreea- 
ble to the word of God, what end will it anfwer, for 
any perſon or perſons to contradict it, for if it has autho- 
rity in matters of faith, it muſt mean either to make 
new articles, or to fettle diſputed points. 

Now ſuch a claim is weak and groundleſs; the apo 
tles were endued with power from on high, and taught 


dy the peculiar inſpiration of the ſpirit, but they never 


claimed or exerciſed ſuch an authority, they decreed no 
rites or ceremonies as neceffary to be uſed in Chriſtian 
worſhip, but what Chrilt had inſtituted before he aſcend- 
ed to the Father. They did not require an implicit 
£lith, but reaſoned out of the ſcriptures, and commend- 
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ed perſons as noble, not becauſe they ſubmitted to their 


authority, but ſearched the ſcriptures daily, whether 
theſe things were ſoc Acts xvii. ad and 14th verſe. 
After the Jews and Gentiles were converted to Chriſ- 
tianity, and ſubmitted to the doctrine preached by the 
apoſtles, ſo far from claiming, they expreſsly tell them, 
that they have no dominion over their faith, 2 Cor. i. 24. 
when the apoſtle Paul gives the Corinthians ſome ne- 
ceſſary advice, though divinely inſpired, ſo ſar from 
demanding a conſent on his bare word, he tells them, 
I ſpeak as to wiſe men, judge ye what I ſay, 1 Cor. 
X. 15. " ? » * . "I . - =, 


In the firſt general council, held by. the apoſiles ae 


Jeruſalem, they would lay no greater burden than ſuch: 
things as appeared neceſſary to the Holy Ghoſt, and to 


them who were infpired by him, Acts xv. Such as 


were abſolutely neceſfary to the welfare of Chriftianity 
then, but (except fornication, which was contrary to 
the law of nature, but very common among the Gen- 
tiles) were not afterwards obligatory, as appears from 


St. Paul's reaſoning, 1 Cor. x. verſe 22d to the end, 


where we find eating things offered to idols, and con- 
ſequently the other things forbidden were only to 
be avoided when they were an offence to any weak: 
brother. | | 

This claim then is not only groundleſs, having no 
foundation in ſeripture, but it is highly preſumptuous 
and arrogant, and we may add, it is hurtful and dan- 


* 


gerous. It has been the door to all the corruptions of 
the church of Rome, and it is by this authority, that - | 


ſo many kingdoms have been enſlaved, and ſpiritual ty- 
ranny, eſtabliſhed throughout Chriſtendom. The flaugh- 
ter and bloodſhed, the havock and deſolation occaſioned 
by it is ſhocking. Emperors, kings, and princes, have 
been by this ſet on to murder and butcher their own 
ſubjects, or to carry fire and {word into the territories of 
their neighbours, who have gloriouſly ſtood up in de- 
fence of that liberty with which Chriſt hath made them 
free, in oppoſition to this uſurped authority, which 
we ſee is ſtil] claimed, though, blefſed be Ged, the ex- 
erciſe of it is in a great meaſure reſtrained, Owing to 


this were the perſecutions which our brave forefathers, 


the 
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the puritans, endured for more than a century. Tt was 


— 


this that lighted up the fires in the reign. of bloody 


queen Mary, It was this that led on Lewis XIV. that 


_ | execrable man, to perſecute with ſuch wanton-cruelty 


his proteſtant ſubjects. This occafioned the maſſacre in 
Ireland in 1641, when 40,000 proteſtants were but- 
chered and murdered, without diſtinction of age, ſex, 


or condition ; and that of Paris in 1572, when 10,009- 


were murdered in one night, and 20,000. more within 
the ſpace of a few weeks, both lords and peaſants, the 
hoary head, and infants at the breaſt. This gave riſe. 
and ſupport to the inquiſition. The time would fail to- 
relate the horrid miſchieſs with which church authorit 
is chargeable; ſuffice it to ſay, it was this which nailed 
Jeſus to the tree. The chief priefts and elders of the people 
rook counſel againſt Feſas to put him to death, Mat. xxvii. 1. 
and when the civil government would have releaſed him, 
it was the chief prieſts and elders perſuaded the people 
that they ſhould ak Barabbas, and deſtroy Jeſus, ver. 20. 
John xviii. 40. = 
Authority has' often conſecrated error, nurſed igno- 
rance, and ſuppreſſed truth. Authority has made 
knaves : Authority has made fools : But mere autho- 
rity has very ſeldom propagated virtue or true religion, 
nay it is abſolutely repugnant to the intereſt of both. 
The very claim of this authority is a:reproach to Chriſ- 


wmanity, and an inſult upon common ſenſe. For Chrift's _ 


kingdom is not of this world; it was not ſet up by any. 
temporal power, nor is to be ſupported after the man- 
ner of earthly kingdoms, by temporal ſanctions, but by 
ſuch as are future, ſpiritual, and inviſible. 

As long then as the church of England lays claim ta 
this authority, and requires all her miniſters to aſfſent- 
to it, and her members to ſabmit toit, it will be a hard 
matter to vindicate herſelf againſt, and very unreaſona- 
ble to cenſure, the errors and ſuperſtitions of the 
church of Rome, fince that church can lay claim to au- 
thority with at leaſt as good a grace, and they think bet- 
ter. Should every thing elſe therefore be altered to 
which we object, yet unleſs this bold claim is given up, 
our allegiance to Chriſt, the only King in his church, 
Juftifies, yea obliges us to diſtent from it. 
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It is proper to obſerve, that ſubſcription to the thirty- 
nine articles is not only required of thoſe who enter on 
the miniſtry, . but of — who enters himſelf at 
any college in the univerſities. But how abſurd and 
unreaſonable to demand this of young perſons juſt come 
from a grammar- ſchool, who in general know nothing 
about the matter, and Conſidering how much they have. 
been debated among the moſt learned and experienced 
men, it cannot be expected that ſuctr ſhould be quali- 
fed to ſubſcribe them. This method, however, fills . 
them with early prejudices, and being brought ſo ſoon 
under the yoke, it does not fit ſo uneaſy as ſuperior 
knowledge and diſcernment might make it. One, if 
not more, of the colleges at Cambridge have dropt this 
practice, an example worthy to be followed by every ie> 
minary. | 


SECTION III. 
As the church claims an authority as to appointing 


Teremonaes, ſo it injoins ſome on its members, to which 


the diſſenters have always objected. 
1. Kneeling. at the facrament. That our Lord and 

his apoſtles celebrated this rite in the common table- 
poſture of that country, is in general, if not univerſally, 
agreed, it ſeems natural therefore that we ſhould uſe 
the poſture common to us, Kneeling, however, has 
been eſteemed by many a more decent and devout poſ- 
ture; ſuch would do well to conſider, that it is at leaſt 
robable, that this cuſtom firſt took its riſe, when the 
abſurd and monſtrous doctrine of tranſubſtantiation was 
invented, and when men were fo ſadly deluded, as to 
believe that a piece of bread was really converted into 
the very body, blood, and ſoul of Chriſt, and that our 
Redeemer ſtill continued to be offered up as a ſacrifice, 
expreſsly contrary to the words of the apoltle to the 
Hebrews, fo often repeated, chap. ix. ver. 25, 26, 28. 
and chap. x. ver. 10, 12, 14. but as theſe horrid doc- 
trines were rejected at the reformation, 'when the 
{criptures began to be read, many thought the kneeling 
poſtnre ſhould be diſcontinued, as a remnant of popiſh 
:dolatry. The church of England, however, continues 
this, and no perſon cau be admitted to receive the. 
| Lord's 
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Lord's fupper, without complying, e: they ſhould 
1588, 8 — not happen 


labour under ſome natural deſect, whi 
once in a century. This is certainly an infringement 
on our Chriſtian liberty, the poſture contributes nothing 


to the worthy receiving of it; and as the ſcriptures 


have left it indifferent, to impoſe it is unreaſonable, 
and to "refuſe ſubmitting to it juſtifiable. Sitting was 
the cuſtom pleaded for by the puritans, yet they were 
willing to leave it to every ones judgment, either to 
ſtand, fit, or kneel as they pleaſed. Kneeling has been 
practiſed by ſome perſons in our different churches, and 
is to this day, none have objected to it, but every one 
is left to be fully ſatisfied in his own mind. Had the 
church done this much, contention would have been 
avoided, | # 

2. The ſign of the croſs in baptiſm, ©* In token (fays 
that office in the common prayer) that hercafter the 


* child ſhall not be aſhamed to confeſs the faith of 


« Chriſt crucified,” But however fignificant this cere- 


mony may be, there is not the leait-trace of it in the 


bible? and why are not the ſpittle and falt uſed by the 
papiſts in this office, the firſt put into the ear of the 
child, to denote that- his ears ſhall be open to the word 
of God, and the ſalt into his mouth, in remembrance 
of Chriſt's diſeiples being called the ſalt of the earth; 


full as fignificant ceremonies,. or at leaſt of equal au- 


thority, with the ſign of the croſs. They were all 
found in the church of Rome, and why that of Eng- 


land ſhonld take the one and leave the two others no fo- 


lid reaſon can be aſſigned, and yet a child cannot be bap- 
tized in this proteſtant church, without the application 
of this popiſh relic. Sponſors in baptiſm will be ſpoken 
of hereafter. P. 43—35 | | 


38. 


3. Bowing at ths name of Jeſus, which is expres 


commanded by the eithteeath canon. The text Phil. ii. 


10. That at the name of Jeſus every knee ſhall bow, it is 
acknowledged by the learned of the church doth not au- 
thoriſe or enjoin the practice; and Dr. Nichols, its 
great champion ſays, They are not ſo dull as to think 
*© that thoſe words can be rigorouſly applied to this pur- 
<< pole.” If they can, none but the women obey it, 
fince the men bow only their heads. There is _ no 

1adow 


27 
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| ſhadow of argument for it either from reaſon or ſcrip- 


ture. And it ſeems ſtravge, that this reverence ſhoyld 
be made at the name of Jeſus, which was common to 
other perſons, and not at Jehovah, God, Chriſt, Meſ- 
fiah, theſe peculiar- epithets ; who can account ſor 
this ?- | 

4. Bowing to the eaſt, if not enjoined by. any canon 
now in force, is univerſally practiſed; but to what 
oriental deity is this worſhip given ? not, ſurely, to 
the imnienſe, omnipreſent Jehovah ? he 1s an infinite 


| ſpirit, and alike preſent in all places, this cuſtom might 


lead weak men to falſe, unworthy notions of him. If 
it be ſaid the worſhip is paid toward the altar, this is 
worſhipping ſtones or wood, for the preſence of God 
is not in one part of the church more than another, 
(though under the Jewiſh dipenſation, his glories were 
more apparent over the ark) while the breaden God 
was upon 1t, thoſe who believed it to be the very body 
of Chriſt might do well to pay their homage to 1t, but 
now that idol is taken away, what divinity 1s there in 
the altar to demand religious homage? | 

5. The white ſarplic2 which che clergy are obliged 
to wear, is one of the popiſh relics. Our Saviour's 
appearing in bright raiment, as white as ſnow, and the 
angels being generally ſaid to have appeared in white, 
Ads i. 10. Mark xvi. 5. Matt. xxvin. 3. &c. have been 
ridiculouſly urged in favour of this. Ridiculous, I 
ſay, for they might as well uſe ſome art to make their 
countenances fhine, or be girt about the paps with a 
golden girdle, as Chriſt appeared to St. John, Rev. 1. 
13. But they had better ſtay for this al the} Kras. 
like the angels of God, and ,appear in heaven. And 
it would be more to their honour to imitate Chriſt in the 
humble, mean manner in which he ordinarily appeared, 
rather than as fhining in glory. But it has been ſaid, 
they ought not to adminiſter the ſacraments in the dreſs 
which they wear in the ſtrects. Why not 1 Though 
under the Old Teſtament holy garments were preſcribed 


by God, the New makes no difference in them; and 


if this argument holds good, they ſhould change their 
other garments, particularly ſhoes and gloves, which 
contract moſt dirt. As to our wearing black, it is not 

that 


* 
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- that we attribute any thing to colour or cloth, neither 
is it impoſed, other colours are uſed ; pravity is proper 


even in dreſs, but gravity of conduct is moſt requiſite. 


in a miniſter, The band was formerly a part of dreſs 
common to all, and is not at preſent peculiar to miniſ- 
ters, being worn by councellors and others; and ſo far 
is it from bein accounted neceſſary, -that ſome wear it 
ſeldom, and others never. But to make any particular, 


_ eſpecially an uncommon dreſs, abſolutely neceſlary, as 


the ſurplice is, leads ſome to think that the miniſterial 
character conſiſts in the colour. and ſhape of garments, 
it ought, however, to be conſidered as conſiſting in ſome- 
what more important. About the richer attire cf bi- 
ſhops and cathedral dignitaries I ſay nothing“; but 
ſurely the cathedral ſervice is liable to juſt exception, to 
maintain, at a great expence, a number of perſons to 
ſing and chant away the moſt folema prayers, without 


the leaſt appearance of devotion, or tendency. to pro- 


mote it in others, is at beſt uſeleſs, and to many muſt be 
very offenſive. as 1423 . 

6. The obſervation of ſaints days, and fach a mul- 
titude of faits and feaſts as the church enz>ins, ſo that 
one or other of chem falls on more than half the days 
in the year, is without ſcripture foundation; they are 
now, 'tis true, but little regarded except that collects 
are appointed for particular ſeaſons. To record any 
great deliverance peculiar to our own country, as the 
z th of November, &c. ſeems reaſonable, otherwiſe they 
may be forgot. For the gift of Chriſt, and the bleſſings 
of the new covenant, God hath ſer apart one day. in ſe- 
ven, by obſerving which we ſha!l do well. in the ob- 
ſervation of other ſeaſons and days, che churches of 
England and Rome exactly agree in time, and they were 
appointed by the pope, not by the goſpel. | 

It may be aſked, What harm 1s there in thefe things ? 


— 


Much. I hey are mere human inventions, never ap- 


pointed by Chriſt, who is alone our maſter, Mat. xxiii. 8. 


[1 have been informed, that the robes of the prebendaries at 
Durham, are ſuperb and rich beyond ary thing to be ſeen in popiſh 
countries. There is a ſaying of a Scoteh gentleman on ſeeing theſe 
fine drefſes, that the whore of Babylon went from thence in a great 
Eurry, fer that ſte had left all her trompery ochind her.] 

nor 


* 


| 
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nor by the apoſtles, whom he left to inſtruct; and 
therefore, if innocent in themſelves, ceaſe to be. {o 
when impoſed by fallible men. Beſides, if one cerc- 
mony is introduced, why not five, or ten, or an hun- 
dred ? Where ſhall we ſtop} Will it be pleaded that ce- 
remonies and rites are difterent from fopperies and ſu- 
perſtitions}; it will be very hard to draw the line betwixt 
them. Conſecrating water r living, will 
be deemed a popiſh foppery, but I wil defy the ut- *? 
molt art of man to ſhew that conſecratiug ground to 
cover a dead body, (another decent ceremony of the | 
church, I had almoſt forgot) is lefs fo 5 nor can any. | 
one upon earth ſhew that ſalt and ſpittle in baptiſm are | 
leſs 4. af 6 than the fign of the croſs. CONNER | 
churches is an uſeleſs ſuperſtition, (eſpecially in the "A 
manner archbiſhop Laud was wont to doit) how is it 
poſſible to convey holineis to ſtone walls. The word 
church, in fcripture, always means the people, not the 
building, Mat. xyiii. 17. Acts ii. 47.—V. 11.—vVill. I. - | 
1 Cor. xiv. 4. &. They met in private houſes, Col. : 
iv. 15. Philemon, ver. 2. and in times of perſecution . ; | 
N in fields or woods. Diſſenters build places for this pur- — 
poſe of mcetiug, without ſuppoſing any particular holi- 
neſs in them, aad take of their hats at entering on ac- 
count of the people aſſembled. When divine ſervice 
is not performing, there 1s nothing more holy in a ca- 
- thedral than a barn, When power is once given to ap- 
point rites according to the pleaſure of men, there is 
no knowing where it will top. Things ridiculous and 
abſurd will ſoon be introduced under the ſpecious name 
of decent ceremonies. When archbiſhop Laud, fo lon 
the favourite of our high churchmen, was at the — 
ot it, lighted candles were put upon the altar, copes 
were bought of maſs prieſts, with crucifxes and ima- | 
ges of the trinity painted on themz conſecrated knives 
to cut the ſacramental bread, canniſters for wafers lined 
| with cambrick lace, and images of the virgin Mary 
erected, undoubtedly intended to enliven the beauties 
of holineſs in the church, and had it not been for the | 
heroic ſtand which the puritans and their ſucceſſors have | 
made again this rite-making ſpirit, the church of Eng- 
land might by this have fallen little ſhort in theſe ad- 
D ditional 
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146 | 
ditional ſplendors of the church of Rome itſelf. Such 
are the fruits of authority to decree rites and ceremo- 
nies. Thoſe who can approve them do well to uſe 
them ; to impoſe them on others is unchriſtian, but the 
church obliges us either to comply with what we cannot 
approve, or to ſeparate. Very different was the conduct 
of St. Paul, he preferred ſuffering the greateſt inconve. 
nience, ſooner than offend his weak brother, 1 Cor. 
viii. 17. and is very particular in exhorting to mutual 
forbearance with regard to theſe indifferent things, Rom, 
xiv. 1 Cor. x. 23. to the end. But when the Jews 
would inſiſt on the Gentiles conforming to the Moſaic 
ritual, he would not give place by ſubjection to them, 
no not for an hour, Gal. ii. 5. and he pives them a 
noble exhortation to ſtand faſt in their Chriſtian liberty, 
Chap. v. to ver. 15. Let us remember the advice, and 


as the primitive Chiiſtians were thus exhorted not to re- 
turn to the yoke of jewiſh ceremonies, ſo let us oppoſe 


all ſuch encroachments, and never be drawn into a com- 
pliance through a pretended antiquity ; for this impoſing 
ipirit began very early, Acts xv. and it is always the 
nature of human inventions to deſtroy the vital ſpirit of 
religion, and ſwallow up true goodneſs in empty ſhew 
and vain foppery; but in whatever any church teaches 
for doctrines the commandments of men, io far we 


| ought to withdraw from it. 


The liturgy or common prayer uſed in the church of 


England, is another reaſon for our diſſent. There has 


been much ſaid lately for compoſed forms of prayer, and 
ſome diſſenters favour and uſe them. In particular caſes 
they may be expedient, but free prayer, where miniſ- 
ters have fluency of ſpeech and matter, ſeems moſt na- 
tural at leaſt, and whatever may be objected to it, is 
certainly conducted with great propriety in many of our 
congregations. Young men, and ſuch as are apt to he- 
litate, may find it very uſeful to compoſe their prayers, 


and if it does not give offence to the people, writing 


them down, occaſionally may prevent confuſion and 
irregularity. But let this be as it may, our objections 
to the eſtabliſhed liturgy are many, and well-grounded. 
[Moſt of the prayers are fo ſhort as to have nothing but a 


beginning and end; neither have intioduRions always 
any 


1 


any connection with what follows. The prayer for the cler · 
gy is thus introduced, Almighty and everlaſting God, 
* who alone workeſt great marvels; ſend down upon our 
© biſhops and curates the healthful Spirit of thy grace ;” 
Are the biſhops and curates ſuch hardened wretches that 
it would be a marvel if God who giveth liberally ſhould 
beſtow his grace upon them? The confeſſion is not only 
too general, but the different expreſſions in it all mean 
the ſame thing. Lighten our — 68 Kc. in the after- 
noon ſervice is very ill-· timed at three o'clock or before in 
the fummer ſeaſon. There is one argument againſt free 
prayer which I have lately heard: hat though the mi- 
niſter prays, the people do not! I acknowledge it, if 
proper attention is not paid, and perſons may be careleſs 
even. with a liturgy, or in the cloſet, But if a number 
of people cannot join in prayer with one, it will follow, 
| in a private family every one mult have bis book, 
and that ſuch as cannot read, and very many are they in 
ſome congregations ; cannot pray at all, unleſs the ſame 
forms are _— uſed and got by heart, Which tends 
much to promote careleſsneſs in all. Had Solomon at 
the dedication of the temple, 1 Xing, viii. ? Had the pious 
Jews, Nebem. ix. ? Had the Epheſians, when Paul prayed 
with them, Adi xx. 36.? Had any of thoſe forms, who 
will affirm, or even ſuppoſe it ? Bu: is it to be imagined 
that the people could not join with thoſe that prayed ? 
It has been affirmed by ſome, that in the jewiſh ſyna- 
gogues there were ſet fo;:ms in which cur Saviour and 
his apoſtles joined, but as it is very doubiful whether 
this is fact, it has no weight againſt the plain and fre- 
quent inſtances of free prayer. Beſides, the prayers in 
which it is pretended our Lord joined, are preſerved ; 
ſhould they -not then be uſed in preference to all others ? 
If they are dropt as not being fo ſuitable to Chriſtians ; 
Chriſtians have undoubtedly a right to object to other 
forms compoſed by fallible men; and in this they have 
the example of the apoſtles, who ſet up other churches, 
though their great maiter attended the ſynagogues. If 
forms had been neceſſary, or in all caſes expedient, we 
ſhould have met wich ſome hint in the New Teſtament 
of this ſort; and not have been left to draw uncertain 
inferences, from doubtful matters, only known to the 


D 2 learned, 


rv] 
learned, and diſputed amongſt them. See Prideaux's 
Connection, Part I. Book 6. and Jennings's Jewiſh An- 


tiquities, Vol; II. p. $8—63, on this ſubject, pro and 


con. 
There is no liberty given to miniſters to contract or 


alter the liturgy at any time whatever; in churches 


which have prayers every day, there is juſt the (ame 


form from week to week, from year to year, and fo- 


on for ever. There are indeed, collects for particular 
days, but theſe are very ſhort, Too much, or what is 
often repeated, even of the beſt things, is apt to tire; 
butſwere three or four ſervices appointed, or a liberty 
given to the miniſter to leave out a part, and introduce 
one of his own compoſing, it would make a variety, 
and ſurely a perſon is hardly fit for the office, who can- 
not occaſionally do this with propriety; indeed this 
liberty is allowed in a prayer before ſe:mon, but owing 
to the length of the ſervice, this generally is and had 


need be very ſhort; however this may obviate one filly 


objection made againft free prayer, that men by this 
means may intreduce their own trifling affairs, and even 


ſeditious matters in the public congregations. The beft 


things to be ſure may be abuſed, but if men are fo very 
prone to ſuch faults, we ſee even the church leaves a 
door open for committing them. 

If a diſſenting minifter ſhould always uſe the ſame 
prayer, the people will ſometimes be relieved by hear- 
ing other miniſters ; but whatever miniſter, or in whatever 
place our brethren of the eftabhiſhment hear, it is always 
the ſame. If any ſhould aſk, how then can attention 
be kept up in the Lord's prayer? It is anſwered, it is 
but very ſhort, and the thought of its being our Lord's 
own form, gives it weight; but we by no means ap- 
prove of the frequent repetition of it in the church- 
ſervice; where, in the morning only of the Lord's day, 
it is uſed five times, if there be a communion, ſeven 
times; and by the inte. vention of the offices of bap- 
tiſm, churching of women, &c. much oftener ; wherezs 
the primitive church never uſed it but once in one 
concourſe of ſervice, Free prayer has been objected to 
as liable to tautologies; bel ſurely the church can never 
urge this wWith the leaſt propriety, many of the oy 
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ſame prayers occur both morning and evening. In- 
deed chere / is but little variation, except in the 2 
How often do they repeat, ** Glory be to the Father, 
« and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghoſt;” and in 
ſome churches this is done at the end of every pſalm, 


| beſides the other places. In the Litany, ©* Good Lord, 


% deliver us,” is 1epeated eight times; and we be- 
« ſeech thee to hear us good Lord,” twenty-one times 
in half as many minutes. Prayers for the king are offered 
up thrice in the morning-ſervice, with many other 
things of the like ſort, which ſeem abſolutely to contra- 
dict our Lord's precept, pen ye pray, u/e not vain repe- 
titions, Matth. vi. 7. The reſponſes are at lzaſt too 


frequent, and with their continual rifings up and fit» 


tings down, have oftentimes more of confuſed noiſe 
than appearance of devotion; and may not the very 
frequent repetitions of the words, O Lord, O God,” 


2 many, eſpecially of the younger ſort, to that 


ſhocking habit of taking theſe holy names in vain. 
Notwithſtanding the ferious petition, ** Lord have mercy 
« upon us, incline our hearts to keep this law;” and 
it grieves me to obſerve, that the diſſenters, whoſe ho- 
nour it has heretofore been to be tree from ſach looſg- 
neſs of expreſſion, ſeem daily to be falling into it; tis 
an awful truth, that the Lord will not hold ſuch gailt- 
leſs. The great Mr. Boyle never mentioned the vene- 
reble name of God, without mating a pauſe. A noble 
example! The phraſe, our molt religious king,” in 
the prayer for the parhament, may in ſome reigas be 
highly improper; and the term, ** mot pracious” is 
applied three times to Charles II. in the office for the 
twenty-ninth of May, though it is well known he had 
as liitle of grace as Nero had of Chriſtianity; the words 
being uſed in a civil ſenſe will ſcarce excuſe it, in the 
ſervice of God it is religiouſly appl.eJ. 

Our uſual cuſtom of ſtanding at prayer has been repre- 
ſented as very irreverent ; but let thoſe bluſh who call it 
{o, ſince Abraham ſtood before God, when he offered 
that humble ſupplication for Sodom, Gen. xvii, 22, 
Of the Levites and all the prieſts it is recorded, that they 
Rood up; and all the people are called to ſtand up, and 
bleſs the Lord their God, 1 that ſolemn addreſs, Neh. 

EI | ix. 
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= 2, 3, 4, 5- Our Saviour repreſents o men praying 


in the temple ſtanding, Luke xviii. 19, 11. yea himſelf 
in expreſs words, has, if not actually e 

fully declared his approbation of this geſture, Mark xi. 
25. When ye land praying, forgive. We ſhould be more 
ſolicitous about the poſture of the mind than the body; 
if that was ſo important, ration, the moſt humble 
cf all, ought to be uſed. In family worſhip, diſſenters 
ſtand or kneel, as is moſt convenient, and any who 
chooſe ĩt may kneel in public. The ſhameful practice of 
ftaring about, makes ſtanding liable to objections. 

The alternate repetition of the pſalms by the miniſter 
and people is very improper. What founds very well 
when ſpoken as the ſentiment of David or Moſes, when 
adopted as thoſe of a Chriſtian, and by this means it cer- 
tzinly has that appearance, loſes all propriety, many 
things being applicable only to the Jews, and thoſe who 
ufed the ceremonies of their law, which, in our days, 
many know little of. Others are not ſuitable to the 
milder ſpirit of the goſpel, efpecially the 109th. They 


are the wicked againſt whom theſe curſes are denounced, - 


and though excuſable in a Jew, it becomes us to pray for 
the reformation, not the deſtruction of the worſt, ac- 
cording to the dying example of our bleſſed Lord, Luke 
xxiii. 34. The oth pſalm, when read by any miniſter 
or other perſon, is excellent, but when thus read, by 


way of a dialogue, would lead one to think the parſon 


and clerk were ſcolding. 
Ver. 18, the parſon ſays, * When thou ſaweſt a thief 
re thou conſentedit unto him: and haſt been partaker 


- «©. with the adulteters.“ 


The clerk anſwers, © Thou haſl let thy mouth ſpeak 


_ « wickedneſs, and with thy tongue thou haſt ſet forth 
reit.“ 


Parſon rejoins, Thou ſatteſt and ſpakeſt againſt 


thy brother; yea, and haſt ſlandered thy own mother's 


. 

Clerk replies, 'Theſe things haſt thou done, and 1 
geld my tongue; and thou thoughteſt wickedly, that 
Jam even ſuch a one as thyſelf; but I will reprove 


*+ thee, and ſet before thee. the things thou haſt 
* done.“ | 
This 


yet moſt 
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This is not the only place where ſerious matters are 
thus burleſqu'd; and not only the prayers, but even 
the ſcripture-leſſons are appointed, and fo unequally 
divided, that ſome conſiſt of leſs than ten, others of 
ſixty, and one of eighty verſes, It would be much 
better if the miniſter was permitted inſtead of ſome parts 
of the Leviticus, and various genealogies, to chooſe the 
more plain and inſtructive parts of ſcripture, to ſay no- 
thing of the fables (for the learned eſteem them no bet- 
ter) of Bel and the Dragon, Judith and Suſanna, and 
above all, the ridiculous, improbable lie, in the 3d of 
Tobit, about receiving the fair virgin from the hands 


of her infernal lover, and conjuring away the amorous 


devil Aſmodzus, by the fumes of a fiſhes liver. To 
oblige miniſters ſolemnly to read, if indeed they can be 


read ſolemnly, ſuch idle tales in the church, as parts of 
public worſhip, is a monſtrous impoſition, a diſgrace to 


the ſervice, and doing diſhonour to Chriſtianity thus to 
pollute its holy ordinances. 


SECTION IV. _ 
 Befides uſing the liturgy, every miniſter is obliged 
alſo to declare his unfeigned aſſent and conſent to all and 
every thing contained in and preſcribed by the book of 
common prayer. | 

Surely this is not acting as if the ſcripture were the 
only rule of faith ; and though all are obliged to make 
this declaration, upon many it lies very heavy, confider- 
able objections are to be made to the ſeveral offices, and 
fome, which to an attentive reader will perhaps appear 
unanſwerable. They ſhall be mentioned in order, and 
if there be found one thing in that book, one office or 
form irrational, unfit, or repugnant to the goſpel ſcheme, 
ſurely whoever finds it ſo, maſt be hard put to it to 
give an unlimited conſent ; for it is not to the general 
tenor, but to all and every thing in the book this muſt be 
given. _ 

The Athanafian creed, appointed to be read thirteen 
times every year, is, in Our Opinion, an abomination., 
Many eminent-and good men in the church, have wiſhed 
themſelves well rid of it, and ſome there are who will 
not uſe it; but in this caſe they act contrary to thoſe 
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"ales which their ſubſcriptions oblige them to obey, 
Our pious fore-fathers, though none could be more 
orthodox Tr.nitarians, ſubſcribed the creed, but diſ- 
liked the curſes, and proteſted againſt them, declaring- 
that they did mot conſider the damnatory clauſes as any 
part of the creed, nor give their aſſent to them, This 
was acting openly, and much better than the ſhufflin 
pretence of a mental reſervation, which ſome who — 
it publicly in the ſolemn worſhip of God will pretend 
to. The creed itſelf is not ſo intelligible and plain as 
to be edifying ; there are few in compariſon who have 
any notion of what they are reading. How, then, 
can the unlearned fay Amen to it ? But the curſes an- 
nexed are ſhocking to'a Chriſtian ear, what can be ſaid 
to juſtify them? Our Lord's ſaying, He that believeth 
not, fall be damned, is alledged, but our Lord is ſpeak- 


ing of his doctrines then delivered, and which were 


confirmed by ſo many miracles; and this not merely 
for reſuüng aſſent to this doctrine, but on account of 
their bad hearts. They would not come unto the light, 
left their deeds ſheuld be reproved. John iii. 20, and loved 


darkneſs rather than light, becauſe their deeds were evil, 


ver. 19. So, 2 Theſſ. ii. 12. ſpeaking of thoſe who 
ſhould be damned that believed not the truth, adds, 
but had pleaſure in unrighteou/ne/s. Moreover our 
Lord knew what was in'man, and was therefore capable 
of paſſing a jidgment. How then can weak and fall; 
ble men pretend that this gives them a licence to de- 
nounce damnation againſt ſuch as do not aſſent to a 


creed of mere human invention, the language of which 


is to the greateſt part of mankind, and even the learaed, 
totally unintelligible. Had our reformers left this with 
the church of Rome, tis very probable many who now 
ſubſcribe it, would have repreſented ſack arrogance as 
the greateſt impiety, and becoming none but thoſe, 


whoſe mouths (againſt ſuch as they call heretics) are full 


of curſing and bitterneſs. To (ay, it means to condemn 
the doctrines, not the perſons, concerning whom ſome 
hope may itil] remain, is falſe ; it is expreſsly levelled a- 
gainſt perſons, whoſoever does not keep whole and undefil- 
ed the doQrine therein delivered, he ſhall, without doubt, 
periſh everlaſtingly. Whoſoever, every one, which except 
EN 
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a man believe, he. -Tf-notwithtanding iheſe deciſive 


and moſt peremptory declarations, this creed ſtill leaves 
any room to hope for the ſalvation of thoſe who oppoſe 


the faith therein delivered, the uſe of language is loft, 
there is no meaning in words and a man-might ho- 
neſtly ſubſcribe the Koran of Mahomet, and reconcile 


it with the profeſion of the goſpel of Chrift. It mult. 


be difficult to many, in the preſence of God, the elect 
angels, and the church of Chrift, to give their un- 


feigned aſfent and conſent to all and every thing con- 


tained in this creed, but whilſt not the ſmalleſt prefer- 
ment can be obtained in the church without this, many 
will ſwallow the bitter potion, and ſome even defend it; 
and there are thoſe who will do the fame by all the er- 
rors of popery. It is however well known, that many 


of the clergy deteſt and abhor theſe damnatory clauſes, 
and not a few who even tidicule the doctrines of it, 
What wonder then if religion declines, and a contempt 
of holy things ſo much prevails? May it not almoſt: 
be ſaid, that the reading this creed in the church thir- 
teen times every year, is more diſagreeable to God, 


(to whom alone vengeance belongeth) and more hurtful 
in its conſequences, than all the oaths ſworn in our 


navy and army within the ſame ſpace of time? [Can the 


touteſt defender ef it ſhew, that it is leſs harm for men 
to curſe their neighbours in a church, than in a tavern. ] 
As to the office of baptiſm there is this to object, 


that without the leaſt authority from reaſon and ſcrip- 


ture, or, as many ſay, from the ancient practice of 
the church, the church of England has ſet aſide the 


parents in this ſolemnity, and forbid them to ſtand: 
torth and take upon them the moſt important charge to- 
which God and nature hath called them ; for the 2gth- 


cannon expreſsly commands, That no parent ſhall be 
++ urged to be preſent at his child's baptiſm, nor be 


admitted to anſwer as godfather for his own child.“ 


Other perſons are required to appear in the parents 
itead, and take upon them this important truſt. It is 


not pretended that there is any foundation far this prac- 


tice in ſcripture, the reaſon alled is, that there may 
be a double ſecurity for the child's education: But 
as it is pretty certain that ſuch perſons ſcarce = 

think 
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think of fulfilling this truſt, ſo to make this appea* 
plauſible, perſons of good character onght to be ap- 
pointed; and it is ordered by the 2gth canon juſt cited, 
that none ſhall ſtand who have not received the ſacra- 
ment. In country churches, I am certain, this is little 
attended to; beſides, it is further neceſſary, if this be the 
reaſon, that godfathers and godmothers ſhould be of 

ſuitable age: whereas very old perſons are often cho- 
ſen for this purpoſe, concerning whom there is not the 
leaſt probability they ſhould ever live to ſee this done ; 
and if the parents are likewiſe advanced, ſuch can never 
anſwer the end. Parents are certainly more intereſted 
In this affair than any, they ought therefore at leaſt to 
be ſuffered to anſwer for their children, who would 
chooſe it, and thoſe who prefer the other method, retain 


their liberty. | 


The vows made are very folema, ** This infant, ſays 
«« the office, muſt promiſe by you that are his ſureties, 
« until he comes of age to take it upon himſelf, that he 
«© will renounce the devil, and all his works, and con- 
« ſtantly believe God's holy word, and obediently 
% keep his commandments; and they are in the name 
© of the child to renounce the devil, and all his works,” 
&c. theſe are promiſes which there is no 8 of 
performing, and to ſay it means as far as lies in their 

wer, is indeed ſoftening the matter; but the promiſe 
is abſolute, and no room feft for ſuch a latitude, The 
celebrated champions for the church differ in explain- 
ing this myſterious affair. Mr. White ſays, The 
church confiders theſe as the child's anſwers, 4s 4 by 
its repreſentatives; they contkin its part of the bap- 
« tiſmal covenant, which, becauſe of its tender age, 


« itſelf cannot utter, is uttered by its ſureties.“ This 


is to the higheſt degree ridiculous, for the child has no 
thought, no underſtanding, no conception of theſe 
things; 1t cannot be conſidered or ſuppoſed, as being 
any otherwiſe than merely paſſive in the affair. Dr. 
Nichols, a much greater man, differs much herein, for 
he ſays, The ſureties religiouſly engaged for the truth 
of the baptized, that they ſhould fincerely believe all 
that was revealed in the goſpel, and direct the ſub- 
«« {equent actions of Heir lives by the law of _ 

urely 


t 
Surely it is ſomewhat raſh to promiſe ſo much for an” 
other, and is certainly more than any perſon can en 
to do. If this inſtitution is ſo uſeful (and even neceſſary, 
as ſome have termed it, and indeed if it is not, why 
ſhould it be impoſed?) ſince it is now become a mere 
matter of form, and the negligence of ſponſors ſo general 
as to defeat any good defigns intended by it, the church 
ought to exert itſelf in correcting theſe abuſes, The 
ceremony of ſigning with the croſs has been already con- 
ſidered, p. 23. | 

Many have thought that the anſwer to this queſtion 
in the catechiſm, What is required of perſons to be 


baptized? is entirely inconſiſtent with the practice of 


inflnr baptiſm. The anſwer is, Repentance, where 

they forſake fin. and faith, whereby they ſtedfaſtly be- 
lieve the promiſes of God made to them in that ſacra- 
ment. They cannot repent, becauſe they have no fin 


to forſake ; if original ſin be meant it is weak, for the 


child knows nothing about it, and as to having faith in 
the pay of God, it is impoſſible, for faith, as St. 
Paul ſays, comes by hearing, Rom. x. 17. but how can 


they believe of what they have not heard? The follow- 


ing queition and anſwer do not ſeem to mend the mat- 
ter. 2. Why then are infants baptized, when by rea- 
ſon of their tender age they cannot perform them? Ar. 
Becauſe they promiſe them both by their ſureties, which 
promiſe, when they come to age, themſelves are bound 
to perform, But the children promiſe neither, and if 
the ſureties did it for them, it was entirely without 
their conſent, deſire or knowledge, and fo the promiſe 
lays them under no obligation, Which promiſe them- 
ſelves, when they come to age, are bound to perform, 3s 
allowed, and ſo they would if no ſuch promiſe had 
en made, or if they had not been baptized at all. 
iſſenters, who conſider infant-baptiſin as a rite ap- 
by God, look on it as a ſtanding token of his 
nd grace to them, a perpetual memorial inſti- 
tuted in the church ſignifying to believers, God's readi- 
neſs to pour down his ſpirit and bleſſing upon them and 
their infant offspring, and the parents (or if they die, 
the obligation comes upon ſome other perſon) enter into 
a folemn engagement to biing up their children in the 

nurtire 
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not catch at ſound, inſtead of ſenſe, acknowl 


x 1 | 
nurture and admonitiom of the Lord. The child neither 
aa} et to promaſe-any thing, but is 
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The next office is that of confirmation. The only 
text of ſcripture for I do nat find that Acts xv. 41. was 
ever ſuppoſed to mean any more than eſtabliſhing the 
churches in the faith] urged for it is Acts viii. x4, &c. 
Dr, Whitby, and pechaps moſt of the clergy who do 
acht it to 
be nothing to the * N Peter and John, being ſent 


by the apoſiles to lay their hands on thoſe whom Philip 


had baptized and. converted, is no precedent for our 
biſhops to do the ſame. The deſign was that they 
might receive the Holy Ghoſt, that is, the miraculous 
gifts, ſuch as propheſying and ſpeaking with tongues, 
vifble and obvious to the ſenſes ; for when Simon ſaw, 
&c. ſee yer. 18. But our biſhops are too wile. and 
modeſt to pretend to ſuch powers; and as to what are 
by them called the ordinary gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, we 
conſidered when ſpeaking of the office af conſecration, 
p-. 14. and ſhewed that one could no more be convey- 
cd than the other. Neither will this paſſage make any 


ng for confirmation, unleſs the apoſtles laid their 


hands on all who were baptized, and if they were then 
Simon muſt be. confirmed and receive the Holy Ghoſt; 
but this was not the caſe, and ſince it was meceflary 
that the apoſtles themſelves ſhould come down ty confer 
on them theſe gifts, the power muſt ceaſe with them. 

«« 'The buſineſs of confirmation is as follows, by order 
«© of the liturgy, all perſons baptized, when they come 


«© to competent years, and are able to ſay the Lord's 


« prayer, creed, and ten commandments, and che an- 
* ſwers of the ſhorter catechiſm are to be brought to 
« confirmation. The biſhop having aſked them, whe- 
«* ther they renew the ſolemn promiſe and vow which 
* was made in their names in baptiſm ; upon their an- 
„ {wering we do, proceeds hereupon to declare in a 
6 moſt 3 manner, even in an addreſs to God him- 


„ ſelf, that he (God) has vouchſafed to regenerate 


« theſe his ſervants by water and the Holy Ghoſt, and 
« to give them the Miwoiveneſy of all their fins, and 
„ laying his hand dpoh the head of each particular per. 


4% fony, 
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« ſon, he certifies him by that ſign, of God's favour 
« and gracious goodneſs to him.” I defy the moſt. 
learned man upon earth to tell me, what warrant any 
biſhop has to pronounce a man's fins all forgiven and 
himſelf regenerated by t _ Ghoſt, upon no better 
grounds than his being able to ſay the ſhorter catechiſm, 
and declaring that he ftands by his baptiſmal covenant, 
This is not the ſcripture doctrine of acceptance with 
God; nor are the moſt ſolemn vows and promiſes any 
f of regeneration, for it is not every one that fayeth 

rd, Lord, ſhall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; 
and a man's barely profeſſing to repent, and promiſing 
to live godly, is not that actual repentance and amend- 
ment ot life, which can alone ſecure the divine pardon 
and favour. How can any man dare preſume upon ſuch 
grounds, to aſſure a perſon that he is regenerated and 
1n a ſtate of favour with God ? This however the biſhop 
does, and to ſatisfy every doubt as far as poſſible, lays 
his hand upon his head to certify him by that fign of 
God's favour and goodneſs to him. This practice has 
a very dangerous tendency ; many upon ſuch a decla- 
ration from this ſacred perſon, whom they are taught to 
look n as an ambaſſador of Chriſt, a ſucceſfor of 
the apoſtles, and a ſpecial miniſter of God, are led to 
believe that they have full remiſſion of their fins, and 
that their ſouls are. in a ſafe ſtate; and as theſe are to 
be obtained on ſuch eaſy terms, it is no wonder ſo man 
hundreds flock to receive ſo vaſt a benefit. The man- 
ner of ſpending the day at theſe ſeaſons, affords but 
little proof of any good change being wrought in them 
or good diſpoſitions inſtilled. Thus the confirmed ſay 
peace, peace, where there is no peace, by thinking 
themſelves abſolved, or look upon the whole as a ſo- 
lemn farce, which they muſt otherwiſe do, and thus 
naturally be led to deſpiſe all the ordinances of religion. 
Such are the ſad conſequences of departing from the 
'mplicity of the goſpel, by introducing human ordi- 
nances. Chriſt and his apoſtles, never, as we have heard 
of, appointed any rite after baptiſm but the Lord's ſup- 
per, Every diſciple of Chriſt is in duty bound to make 
chis profeſſion of faith in and obedience to him, let us 
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he humbly and heartily deſire it, the prieſt is to abſolve 
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obſerve this inſtitution, and not being confirmed will 
never be any loſs to us. 

As to the ceremonies to be uſed in marriage, there is 
nothing ſaid in ſcripture, and here therefore we may 
lawfully ſubmit to the eftabliſhed forms and to ſuch ce- 
remonies as the civil magiſtrate appoints. Its being 
done in a Church does not make it any otherwiſe than a 
civil act, becauſe one building is as- holy as another, 
ſince there can be ro religion in ſtones or wood, in 
whatever form put together, and the prayers, paſtoral 
charge, &c. do not alter the caſe. An oath taken in a 
common court of judicature has the fame appendages, 


and every whit as folemn, you ſhall ſwear to the truth, 


&c. is a charge, and.ſo help me God, a prayer, as truly 
as thoſe offered in a church. The puritans ſcrupled the 
uſe of the ring as beirg a popiſh cuſtom, and it might 
have been as well dropt, though there is no harm in 
uſing 1t, nor would there in a bracelet or-necklace, if 
the law appointed either of theſe in its ſtead, or added 
them to it. The words, with my body I thee worſhip, 


have been ſcrupled by ſome, but lovers are uſually com- 


plaiſant, and therefore the expreſſion may be excuſed, 
ince all are ſuppoſed to be ſuch, at lea: before the 
knot is tied, it may allo be conſidered as an equivalent 
to the Hen ur and obey, which diſpleaſes ſo many fair 
ones. The refuſing to marry in Lent, in the ſame man- 
ner as at other ſeaſons in the year, may perhaps be that 
nothing may interrupt fo ſolemn a fait ; however, it 
ſeems 10. rejemble no very good character which the 
apoſtle ſpeaks of, 1 Tim. iv. 3. one part of which was, 


forbidding to. marry. 1:06 

Now I grow ſerious again. The abſolution in the 
effice for viſiting the ſick, we ſtrongly object to, as it 
ſavours too much of rank popery. Let the ſick perſon 
have been ever ſo vile ag profligate, the prieſt is di- 
rected, after ſome previous exhortations, To/cxamine 
© whether he believes the articles of the apoſtles creed, 
and truly repents him of his ſin, and be in charity 
„with all the world, and to move him to make a ſpe- 
clal confeſſion of his fins, if he feels his conſcience 
„ troubled with any weighty matter.” After which, if 


him 
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him in the following words. Oury Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
« who hath. left power to his church to abſolve 
« all finners who truly repent and believe in him, of 
« his great mercy forgive thee thine offences; and by 
% his authority committed to me, I abſolve thee from 
«« all thy ſins, in the name of the Father, and of the 
4% Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt.. Amen.“ 
| How ſolemn this form | how weighty this matter! but 
without good grounds ſuch a proceeding 13 trifling with 
the great name of God, and invading the authority of 
the tupreme judge: The apoſtles had authority to de- 
clare, Repent and. be converted, that your fins may be 
blotted out, Acts iii. 19. and God hath promiſed to 
forgive all ſuch as truly repent, but the preſumptuous 
language I ab/olve thee, is not to be found in ſeripture, 
nor becauſe God hath promiſed to forgive all who re- 
pent, can any power be derived to declare this forgive- 
neſs to any particular perſon, merely on account of 
their profeſſions, for not every one that ſaith unto me 
Lord, Lord, &c, Mat. vii. 21, and ſurely thoſe of men 
en a ſick and dying bed, cannot be depended upon as 
ſigns of true penitence. - In the near * —— of eternity, 
they begin to be alarmed and to cry out for help, but 
this, ariſing merely from terror, is ſeldom laſting, of 
which we ſee ſad evidences in moſt wicked men who 
recover, for they again turn to folly, Their humbly 
and. heartily defiring it is no reaſon why it ſhould be 
given, ſor the vileſt wretch on: earth would defire, and 
that with ſtrong crying and tears, to have his fins re- 
mitted,” jt ſuch fervent defire would preſerve him from 
the conſequences of them. And to what purpoſe is it 
to exhort to preſent repentance, ſolemnly to warn men 
not to truſt to the forrows of a ſick bed, if there are a 
number of men obliged, (and the clergy are obliged, 
and dare not refuſe if required) in the name of the Fa- 
ther, Son and Holy Gholt, to abſolve him from all his 
ſins. how great and heinous ſoever, and thus declare 
him fully forgiren? Chriſt gave to his apoſtles power to 
re mit and to retain fins, but what does this mean ? not 
that perſons ſhould be by them abſolved, upon their 
bare proteſſions, and that after a whole life ſpent in 
»ickedncis, but that they ſhould preach the goſpel and 
E 2 declare 
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for I know and ſpeak it with ſorrow, that ſometimes a 


1 

declare that thoſe who ſubmitted to the terms of it 
ſhould have their fins remitted, Luke xxiv. 47. Acts 
ji. 38.—xiii. 38, 39. and conſequently thoſe who would 
not 'that their fins ſhould be retained and render them 
liable to condemnation. This is very d'fferent from 
what the church lays claim to; and furely if the apoſtles 
_ — from his ſins, 2 declared they 
wou given on their repentance, though the 

had the holy Spirit and ſuch a knowledge of — — 
fee Acts v. as none can now pretend to; what a mon- 
ſtrous impiety for fallible men, and eſpecially bad men, 


miniſter is as vile and wicked as the worſt in the pariſh; 


to aſſume ſo great a power, ſo ſacred a truſt. It fills me 


with horror, to hear men declare, in the name of God, 
they have ſuch a power as they can produce no commiſ- 
ſion for, and to make uſe of it in deceiving men in an 
affair of infinite importance, the ſalvation of their im- 
mortal ſouls, which the ſcripture tells us muſt be ſecured 
by a patient continuance in well doing. TE 

Adminiſtring the ſacrament to the ſick, never ap- 
pears to have been the deſign of the ordinance. It is a 
ſtanding memorial of the death of Chriſt, and always 
publicly kept by the apoſtles and their followets. If the 
ſick perſon has been a good man, and remembered the 
Lord's death at his table in the aſſemblies of his ſaints, 
he has done all that is required; if he has neglected 
this, doing it now will not anſwer the end of making 
a public profeſſion of his faith in Chriſt, A ſincere reſo-. 


Jution to do this if health returns, a good God will ac- 


cept of; but if the perſon has been a finner, (and to 
the greateſt, ſuch as are going to be cut off by the hands 
of juſtice for the moſt flagrant crimes, it is adminiſtered) 
it may tend to fill him with falſe hopes, whilſt at the 
ſame time it will be no more ſervice to his ſoul, than 
phyfic to a dead carcaſe. 

The burial ſervice is drawn up with an awful ſo- 


5 lemnity, but there are paſſages in it entirely inexcuſa- 


ble, incapable of a ſober vindication. Dr. Bennet, (a 
true ſon of the church) acknowledges as much, fince he 
ſays, It was never intended to be uſed at the burial of 


„ ſuch perſons, as die in a ſtate of notorious impeni- 
„ tence, 


\ 
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« tence, without any appearance or profeſſion of their 
« return to God. i hope therefore that none of my 
« brethren, will ever proſtitute this ſacred ſervice, to 
te the worſt of purpoſes, to the encouragement of vice 
« and the hardening of finners; and that they will 
« never change the whole of it into one continued and 
« deliberate Elhood ſo ſcandaloas a miſapphica- 
« tion.” So fays that learned and high church doctor. 
But is not this office uſed indifcriminately ? Can any 
clergyman refuſe to read it over the moſt ſcandalous an 
hardened ſinner? he cannot without acting contrary to 
the rubric, and expoſing himfelf to a ſevere proſecution, 
There are but three caſes in which it can be refuſed: 
To fuch as die unbaptized, to felf-murderers, and to 
thoſe who are under the greater excommunication. Bat 
if men have lived in all exceſs of riot, if a marderer in 
attempting the life of an innocent perfon ſhould be him- 
ſelf ſlain, or a criminal cut off by the hands of juſtice 
for ſome atrocious crime, dying hardened and impeni- 
tent, concerning whom, G04 hath ſworn that they 
ſhall not enter into his reſt: Yet, aſtoniſhing to relate, 
contrary to the reaſon of mankind, contrary to what 
the moſt extenſive charity would lead us to conclude, 
contrary to what the ſcripture repeatedly affirms: 
The church of England nevertheleſs commands its mi- 
nifters moſt ſolemnly to declare over fach, That Al- 
mighty God has of his great mercy, taken to himſelf 
the ſoul of this our dear brother, here departed, and 
that when they know he was taken away in his 
wrath: They give God hearty thanks that it hath 
pleaſed him to deliver him out of the miſeries of this. 
ſinful world, when there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to be- 
lieve that he is gone to greater Aide below. And 
pray God that when they ſhall depart out of life, they 
may reſt. in him, as their hope is this their brother 
doth. But what ground is there for hope, ſince where 
Chriſt is, nothing that is defiled ſhall enter? This ſer- 
vice gives the lie to all thoſe ſerious exhortations which 
faithful miniſters are continually giving to a devout 
and holy life, and contradiQs all the arguments they 
draw from ſcripture, concerning the future miſery of 
thoſe who live after the fleſh. To declare in the pulpit 
; E. 3 chat 
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42 
that without holineſs no man ſhall ſee the Lord, and 
within- an hour perhaps declare, at the grave of one of 
the vileſt and wickedeſt in the pariſh, a ſure and certain 
hope of his reſurection to eternal life, (that is happi- 
neſs, as tne word always ſigniſies in ſcripture, and in 
this place, or it will not be an object of hope.) Ex- 


preſſions ſufficiently high and confident, even at the fu- 
neral of an apoſtle, muſt give encouragement to vice or 


expoſe the ſervice to the contempt of men of the leaſt 
reflection. 95 


And what is moſt ſtrange and aſtoniſhing of all, is 


the more than a miracle which the church performs, in 


damning and ſaving the ſame individual perſons. Arians 
and Socinians, the church declares in its famous creed, 
wil!, without doubt periſh everlaſtingly. Yet no 
ſooner are they dead, though they died 

liſhed in the doctrines which Athanaſius damned, the 
church ſolemnly declares that God hath, in great mercy 


taken them to himſelf, and that it hopes they reſt in 


Chriſt. But what room is there to hope for thoſe, who, 
without doubt, periſh everlaſtingly ? ſurely none. To 
« fſaythatthe hereſies are — * and the perſons who 
„ eſpouſe them liable to damnation ; yet that there may 
be room for pardon in particular caſes, and when one 
of them dies it may be charitably hoped, that his is 
«« ſuch a caſe that we do not quite deſpair, is trifling.” 
The Athanaſian creed expreſsly damns the perſons, and 
every perſon, to talk of pardon and hope, in particular 
caſes, is nothing to the purpoſe ; the ſervice 1s read 
over all that die, no one caſe is excepted but the three 
abovementioned, The language uſed is not that of 
not quite deſpairing, *tis the moſt confident words will 
admit. They thank God that he hath in great mercy 
taken the departed ſoul to himſelf, and pray they may 
reſt in Chriſt, as their hope is this Arian or Socinian 
doth, who, without doubt, ſays the creed, ſhall periſh 
everlaſtingly. Conſidering theſe in connection, and a 
churchman muſt, or acknowledge he agrees to incon- 
üſtencies; what is it but—the expreſſion is ſhocking, 
but really it is nothing leſs than to pray, that themſelves 
may be damned? This being the caſe with Arians and So- 
einians, how much greater the inconſiſtency 1 
ei 
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firmly eſtab- 
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Deiſt is buried, who ſo far from acknowledging Chriſt to 
have had any connection with the Deity, look upon 
him a sa bold impoſtor. [This however they could never 
do if they would take Chriſtianity as it hes in the New 
Teſtament without regarding human inventions. Theſe 
have given occaſion to the adverſary to blaſpheme and 
their numbers have been greatly increaſed by the ab- 
ſurdities to which we object.] Till the Athanaſian creed 
is rejected, or the burial-ſervice altered, the church acts 
moſt ſtrangely, for out of the ſame mouth proceeds bleſ- 
ſing and curſing, which St. James tells us, ought not 
to be. I appeal to every Chriſtian, whether a ſolemn 
aſſent and conſent to all and every thing contained in 
t book of common prayer, may not well be ſcru- 
- 


\pled, and whether we have not reaſon to uſe other forms, 
nd other methods ? | 4p 


SECTION Y, 

The church of England maintains a threefold order 
of miniſters, Deacons, who may perform any ofhce, 
except adminiftering the ſacrament (at which they can 
only aſſiſt) and pronouncing the abſolution. Prieſts, 
who may perform all the offices, and biſhops, to whom 
alone belongs the power of confirming * per- 
ſons, ordaining miniſters, conſecrating churches and 
church-yards, and as they would have men believe, of 
governing the church; though in this reſpe& their 
hands are ſo tied down by the civil power, that they 
have nothing but the name; for all the biſhops united 
cannot alter a tittle in the church-ſeryice, or make the 
moſt trifling alteration in any thing that belongs to it. 
The law indeed has given them liberty to refuſe confer- 
ring orders on ſuch as they ſhall deem unfit, butif a 
clergyman 1s preſented to a living, however unfit or 
unqualified he may be, they cannot deny him inſtitution 
into it, without expofing themſelves to a law-ſuit, which 
they may probably loſe, and this is a riſk they do not 


- 


chuſe to run. 


Deacons are not properly an order of miniſters, bein 
ſirſt appointed to take care of the poor, ſee Acts vi. 
like our overſeers. That ſome of them preached is 
certain, as Stephen and Philip, but not the more on ac- 


count 
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count of their being of that order, but becauſe they had 
the gift of the Holy Ghoſt, 

Prieſt is a name never applied to minifters of che goſ- 
pel in the New Teſtament ; the name perhaps is retained 
to ſupport their pretended divine 12 to tithes, which 
were with great reaſon paid to the Jewiſh priefts, ſince 
they, as being of the ale 
any ſhare in the diviſion of the land; but this not being 
the caſe with the former, and not meeting a word to 
favour this claim, as deſcending to them, * took the 
name for a covering. 

But preſbyters or elders, (or prieſts, as the church 
commonly calls them) and biſhops, are not diftin& 
orders, but different names for the ſame perſons. The 
church at Philippi had but two orders of church-officers 
amongſt them, biſhops and deacons, Phil. i. 1. The 
name, office, and work of a biſhop and preſbyter are 
the ſame. *©* For this cauſe left I thee in Crete, that 
% thou ſhouldeſt ordain elders,” that is, preſbyters 


(which is the meaning of the word elder, in our lan- 


guage, and the ſame word in the original, though our 
tranflation has adopted two of the ſame import) * in 
« every city, for a biſhop muſt be blameleſs.” Tit. i. 
5. 7. Paul called the preſbyters of the church of Ephe- 
ſus together, and charged them to take heed to the 


flock, over hich the Holy Ghoſt had made them bi- 


ſhops. Our tranſlations have it, “ overſeers, which is 


not 1mproper, ſince it is the duty of a biſhop to inſpect 
into the conduct of his flock, Acts xx. 27, 28. ſo 


x Pet. v. 1, 2. The preſbyters among you J exhort, 


* It is probable this was artſ ally done by the tranſlators, leaſt the 


name elders and biſhops being ſo plainly applied to the fame perſons, 


might have embarrafled them in their diſputes with the puritans. 

They did the ſame with regard te the word congregation, tranſlating 
it church, tho" the word in the original ſignifies any aſſembly 
whatever, fiace the ſame word gyxarcia is applied to the tumul- 
tuous mob at Epheſus, Acts xix, 42, And the word TAX which 
never means any thing but the Jewiſh paſſover, is moſt ſtrangely and 
abſurdly rendered Eaſter, Acts xii. 4, This may ſerve to delude 


ſome. What a pity that they could not by ſome device have found out 
Chriſtmas and Whitſuntide 


00 who 


3 ; 


of Levi, were excluded from 
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«© who alſo am a preſbyter, feed the flock of God among 
«« you, taking the overſight thereof; that is, perform- 
ing the office of biſhops, as the word 110%0Tvrle; im- 
— And indeed the ſuperiority of biſhops to preſ- 
yters, has been acknowledged by the firſt reſormers 
and founders of the church of England, and many of 
its learned doctors fince, not to be of divine, but only 
of human inſtitution, not founded u ſcripture, dut 
only upon the cuſtom or ordinances of this realm. 
What right then our dioceſan biſhops have to uſurp 
the buſineſs of ordination, as belonging only to them, 
excluding all others from that office, 1s hard to gueſs, 
{eſpecially fince it is plain Timothy had the hands of the 
preſbytery laid on him, 1 Tim. iv. 14.] And yet we are 
often told that we have neither miniſters, ſacraments, 
nor ordinances, and that our miniſters can never expect 
a bleſſing upon their labours, nor the people any bene- 
fit from them, for want of their epiſcopal ordination. 
Sad, indeed, was this really the caſe, fince the churches 
in Scotland, and thoſe of the proteſtants abroad, both 
in Europe, and great part of America, have no other 
than preſbyterian ordination. In Denmark there are 
what they call biſhops, but as the firſt proteſtant pre- 
lates received ordination from Bugenhagius, a mere 
preſbyter, they can have conveyed nothing more to 
their ſucceſſors. And whence do the church of Eng- 
land biſhops derive this power ? they muſt acknow- 
ledge that all their validity is derived from the ido- 
latrous church of Rome; yes, this is neceſſary to 
keep up their pretended, uninterrupted ſucceſſion, 
and apoſtolic deſcent. But they abuſe this their good 
mother, from whom they derive theſe mighty powers, 
in a ſtrange manner, in one of the }.o1i!1es; to which 
every clergyman ſubſcribes, as containing a good and 
wholeſome doctrine. This homily ſays, „that the church 
of Rome is idolatrous, and anti-chriſtian, not only a 
„ harlot, as the ſcripture calleth her, but alſo a foul, 
filthy, withered, old harlot, the fouleſt and filthieſt that 
** ever was ſeen, and that it at preſent is and hach been 
* for nine hundred years, it is far from the nature of a 
true church, that nothing can be more. What mira- 
cles are here! That which is no true church, nor has 


been 
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been any thing like for eleven hundred years paſt (it is 
now more than two hundred years ſince the homilies 
were compoſed, and Rome is not altered fince) yet 
conveys true, regular, church-offices, and power, and 
an anti-apoſtolic church imparts genuine apoſtolic or- 
ders. Can a filthy and corrupt harlot produce any 
other than a corrupt breed? She may bring forth chil- 


dren it may be ſaid better than herſelf, but the children 


muſt be born in a ſtate of fornication, a ſpurious race. 
However if a prieſt ordained, with all the ſuperſtitious 
and idolatrous rites of this antichriſtian and falſe 
church, comes over to the church of England, he is 
admitted as a brother duly ordained ; but if a miniſter 
of any of the reformed churches. joins himſelf to them, 
he is conſidered only as a layman, an unordained per- 
ſon, and is obliged to receive ordination again, ac- 
cording to their forms. No, the hands and devout 
prayers of the moſt learned, virtuous, religious, and 
Chriſtian preſbyters of Scotland, Geneva, or any ſuch 
proteſtant churches, are not ſo-efficacious, it feems, to 
ſend forth a true miniſter of the church of Chriſt, as 
the hands and ſuperſtitious prayers of an anti-chriſtian, 
idolatrous, perſecuting, and wicked biſhop of Spain 


or Italy. The prelates of the eſtant church build 


their power of ordaining miniſters, and adminiſtering 
divine ordinances, upon the orders received from this 
mother of harlots; if ſuch a fountain, however, im- 
parts any thing, it can be but impure and foul. I 

peal to common ſenſe, whether a man is not as well 
qualified for the miniſtry, who is ſet apart to it, by 
proteſtant divines, who are, in reality, as much biſhops, 
according to the ſeripture ſenſe, though not the com- 
mon application of the word, as my lord of Canterbury 


or London. 


Bei:des, we do nat ſee a proper agreement between 
the biſhops of the church of England, and the apoſtolic 
ones. Ihe very word biſhop is derived from ex40»u07ey, 
which ſigr:ifies to overlook or inſpect, but it is impoſiibic 
ours can do it. Biſhoprics here take in a county, or 
two, or more, Lincoln includes, not only that large 
ceunty, but likewiſe all Leiceſterſhire, Huntingdon, 
Bedford, Bucks, and part of Hertford. The large and 

a | populous 


pulous cities of London and Weſtminſter, the coun- 
ties of Middleſex, Eſſex, part of Hertfordſhire, with all 
the churches in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, are under the 
biſhop of London's care; who is ſufficient for theſe 
things? Read the epiſtles to the biſhops, Timothy and 
Titus, and ſee wherein they reſemble our lord biſhops, 
So far are the latter from being apt to teach, that the 
Welch ones do not underſtand the language of the people 
over whom they are ſet: They are more in the palace 
than in the pulpit, and oftentimes more at court than 
in their dioceſes. Neither do they encourage teaching 
in others, ſince they frequently beſtow livings on their 
favourites, Who have one or two before; the neceſſary 
conſequence of which is, that ſome of the pariſhes muſt 
be left to curates, with perhaps a fifth, and often much 
leſs, of the income. The beit excuſe which can be 
made for them is, that they are only civil officers; and 
this is the truth of the caſe. Pray, in what part of the 
ſcripture do we read of lord biſhops? nor have the 
clergy any thing to do in the choice of them, but juſt 
io tar as io render the affair ridiculous, if not impious. 
The king ſends the dean and chapter a commiſſion to 
cle a new biſhop, and a letter, recommending (as it 
is called, for they dare not, at the peril of looſing their 
preferment, chooſe any other) ſome particular divine. 
On receiving this, the dean and chapter meet to pray 
God in a mott ſolemn manner, that he would direct 
them in their choice; (when it is but Hobſon's choice ; 
and perhaps the perſon has been mentioned in the 
public papers long before their commiſſion arrives) they 
always fix upon the perſon named, whoever he is, and 
yet, in another prayer, return thanks to God for di- 
recting them to the choice of ſo worthy a perſon, though 
they know that they were wholly directed by the court, 
and that, as it ſometimes happens, to a very unworthy 
man. And, is it not a little droll, that when the biſhop 
is to be conſecrated, though he and his friends have 
been uſing all their intereſt for years to procure him 
that office, ſhould nevertheleſs three times ſay, nolo epi/” 
copari, Lam unwilling to be a biſhop. All this is re 
ally ſhocking to ſober Chiiftianz, and extremely di- 
verting no doubt to deiſts, who will make a handle of 


ſuch 
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ſuch things to ridicule the whole, As for areh- biſhops⸗ 
deans, arch-deacons, canons, prebendaries, &c. on 
whom ſuch immenſe revenues are beſtowed, it is ſuffi- 
cient to ſay, that there is not the leaſt mention of them 
in ang part of ſcripture; and that they are derived from 
the ſame ſource with popes, cardinals, abbots, monks, 
friars, and all the alles herds of prieſts with which 
popiſh countries ſwarm. ; 

Some indeed have ſaid, that deans, prebendaries, 
&C. are uſeful in attending prayers in the cathedral ; 


but are thoſe prayers ſo very acceptable to God which 
they have, perhaps, hundreds per annum for offering? 
an 


what becomes of this mighty benefit, when the 
ſame perſon who has a prebend in the north, has a 


biſhoprie in the ſouth, and a cure of ſouls in the heart 
of the kingdom. Similar* things frequently happen, . 


and there are ſuch caſes even now, to ſay nothing of the 
time ſpent in court attendance, levee hunting, &c. 


As for the hoſpitality of theſe dignitaries, few cathedral 


towns know any thing of it. 


That every lay Chriſtian has a right to chooſe his 


_ own paſtor, is ſo plain from ſcripture, reaſon, and the 


practice of the primitive church, that as the very learn- 
ed Mr. William Lowth, a zealous churchman acknow- 
ledges, it can be only ignorance or folly that will plead 


the contrary. Any one would naturally conclude, that 


as every man has a natural right to chooſe his own 


7 


phyſician or lawyer “, and that it would be very hard 


to have one forced upon him, whoſe abilities be dif. 
_ truſted, ſo if the welfare of the ſoul be equal to that of 


the body, and every good Chriſtian thinks it ſuperior, 


[* The author of the religious eſtabliſhment in Scotland exa- 
mined, tells us; The people have no more right to chooſe their mi- 
niſters, than ſchcol-boys their maſters: A poor compariſon ! Boys 
are unwilling to learn, and a-uſt have thoſe ſet over them, who wili 


even ule ſeverity ; but perſons in years are competent judges of the 


preaching moſt profitable to them, and have certainly a right to 
aitend the miniſters moſt adapted to their taſte, If they are like 
{chool-boys, it muſt follow, that they deſerve correction, if they do 
not improve under the paſtors ſet over them by patrons of livings ; 
— indeed would be the lot of many congregations in this 
caſe, 


it 
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it is undoubtedly both fit and neceſſary that every one 
ſhould chooſe his miniſter to inſtruct him in holy things. 
This is very clear from ſcripture; the charges given to 
Chriſtians to take heed what they hear, to beware of 
falſe prophets, not to believe every ſpirit, but to try 
the ſpirits; evidently ſuppoſe a power to judge of the 
qualifications of miniſters, and to reject ſuch as they 
diſapproved ; [conſequently to chooſe others.] When . 
an apoſtle was to be choſen in the room of Judas the 
traitor, the whole body of the diſciples appointed, by 
their common ſuffrage, two candidates for that office. 
The election was indeed referred to God, but if the 
choice of one of the two was the act of God, that of 
two from the whole number, was the act of the whole 
ſociety ; and it is very probable, if they had been una- ; 
nimous, they would not have referred it to God at all, | 
ſince the almighty was not difpleaſed with not being firſt 
conſulted, ſee Acts i. When the apoſtles wanted per- 
ſons to aſſiſt them, they did not fix upon them, though 
undoubtedly well qualified for it, but ſaid, ** Where- 
5 fore, brethren, look out from amongſt yourſelves, 
„ ſeven men of honeſt report, and the multitude 
© choſe Stephen, &c.” Acts vi. If it ſhould be 
aſked, ſuppoſing the majority of a congregation ſhould 
chooſe one whom many diſlike, what muſt be done ?, 
We ſay, no one is obliged to ſubmit to the majority, 
every perſon 1s to chooſe for himſelf; whoever does not 
approve the miniſter choſen, is at liberty to with- 
draw from the ſociety. Churches ought always 
to proceed in chooſing a miniſter with great ſeriouſ- 
neſs and deliberation; and the principal ſupporters 

of a congregation, or even the majority of it, do 
wrong to bring in a miniſter diſagreeable to many of 
the people, and indeed "tis not every miniſter will 
accept ſuch a call. It has likewiſe been objected, 
that the miniſter may ſurvive the greateſt part, or even 
all who chooſe him, and the ſociety be entirely com- 
poſed of perſons who were born, or came to it after 

( his election. But ſurely, if perſons join voluntarily 
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to a ſociety, it is a ſign they approve the miniſter, 
and then it is of no conſequence if they were not at his 

* fiſt choice, ſince they as much chooſe him as if they 
F were. 
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were. It is very unlikely, though it be poſſible, that 

he ſhould outlive the greateſt number ; but if it ſhould 
ſo happen, a worthy charaQer will recommend him 
to the young, who have been always under his care, and 
if they diſapprove him, they have a liberty to attend 
any other. A miniſter is always choſen by thoſe who 


join his church; as much as if they were preſent at the 


firſt choice. Make the moſt of theſe objections, many 
remain pleaſed, and generally a very large majority; 
but it often happens in the church, that very few, or 
none, approve the perſon forced on them, and very large 
congregations have expreſſed the ſtrongeſt diſſike to their 
miniſters, without being able to obtain redreſs. I won- 
der that our brethren of the eſtabliſhment can ſubmit to 
ſoch vſage, and that they do not, on ſuch occaſions, chooſe 
and ſupport a miniſter they do approve of to adminiſter 
to them acco ding to the eftabliſhed forms, rather than 
bear fuch an impoſition. Tis true, even then they may 
be refuſed the uſe of the pariſh church, though perhaps, 
the rector might conſent to it, otherwiſe, they muſt 
put up with the inconvenience, or aſſemble within un- 
conſecrated walls, without tower or bells, which would 
perhaps look too much like a meeting. What renders 
this ſtill the more irkſome is, that in pariſhes where the 
tythes amount to ſeveral ſcores, or even hundreds, per 
annum, inſtead of being ſerved by the rector or vicar, 
the care of the pariſh is left to a poor curate, whom 
they hire as cheap as they can, whoſe pittance is ſo 
ſmall, that he can ſcazce ſupport his family with de- 
cency, much leſs ſhew any good example, by charity to 
the poor, Sometimes two, three, or even four pariſhes 
are ſupplied by the ſame perſon, (in what manncr eny 
one may gueſs) whilſt he who bas all the piofits, ſeldom 
or never comes to the place. I know of a very large 
town in the Weſt, where the vicar has not been for many 
years, but holds two livings beſides, at a great diſtance, 
and is chiefly employed in rural diverſions; tis to be 
feared there are many ſuch inſtances. With what pro- 
priety then can the church of England be called, the beit 

conſtituted church in the world? | 
The biſhops may rectify this matter if they will, ſince 
there are laws obliging the clergy to reſidence, _ 
ere 


E 


here is the evil: It often happens, and is the eaſe with 
ſome of the preſent biſhops, that, beſides a biſhopric 
in the north or eaſt, they are rectors of ſome variſh in 

the ſouth or weſt, and then, as they cannot reſide u 
both (though by a ſtatute of the 21 of Henry VIII. 
a biſhop is puniſhable if he be not reſident _ his 
parſonage, neither will his being conſtantly on his dio- 
ceſe excuſe him) as the evil would fall upon themſelves, 
they ſhamefully wink at the matter; and even arch- 
deacons, who are termed one of the eyes of the biſhop, 
are ſo far from always reſiding, (though the law ſays, 
if they are abſent for one month together, or two months 
in the year, they ſhall pay 10/ for each fault) that even 
biſhops themſelves hold archdeaconries, and that in their 
own dioceſes. The biſhop of Bangor, is alſo arch-deacon 
of Bangor and Angleſea; the biſhop of St. Aſaph, 
| arch-deacon. of St. Aſaph ; (theſe arch-deaconries are 
always annexed to theſe biſhoprics.) Though the only 
one belonging to that ſee, What a ſtrange accumulation 
of preferments, uiterly inconſiſtent with each other, and 
of the moſt fatal tendency to the diſcipline and good 
> nr pi oa as well as an ill example to the 

cler | | 
— greatly enlarge here, but theſe abſurdities 
muſt ſtrike every man who will but reflect a moment. 
Indeed, when I reflect on the large revenues many 
of the clergy have who do nothing, the ſmall pittances 
of thoſe who bear all the burden, the namber of worth- 
leſs men who have two or three livings, and the many 
learned and worthy ones who have but pitiful curacies, 
together with the ſhameful manner in which ſome pa- 
rihes are ſerved, where there is a decent, and even 
affluent income for the miniſters, and all this in a coun- 
try where the tenths of ſo many articles, beſides lands 
and other perquiſites are beſtowed on the clergy; yet 
after all, that the people ſhould be deprived of their juſt 
and undoub:ed right of chooſing their own miniſters ; I 
can ſcarce write or think without indignation, This is 
the true cauſe of the clergy's being ſo backward in hav- 
ing the molt glaring errors altered, (it was thus at the 
reformation from popery, that glorious work was op- 
poſed by the clergy, particularly by thoſe in the higheſt 
F 2 ſtations.) 
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ſlations.) They do not know where a ref 
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ion once 
begun would end. It cannot be through a ard for the 
articles, Neir writings contradict them, but they regard 
their preferments, which they well know, neither the 
laws of God or of reaſon will ſuffer them to hold. 
Biſhops may ſend p3ſtoral letters, and deliver ſolemn 
charges, the clergy may write books in defence of Chrii- 
tianity, and defend it from the pulpit with all the 


powers of eloquence; but as long as their practice is 10 


inconſiſtent with the rules of the goſpel, no perſon can 
believe their zeal is for Ohriſtianity, but for the church, 
(its revenues) it cannot be for Chriſt, 'tis for the craft, 
A noble lord, the moſt noble in the Britiſh ſenate, if 
virtue and learning can make him fo, being aſked the 
reaſon why ſo many of our great men ran into deiſm ? 
replied, *©* It was owing to the conduct of the biſhops, 
«« for ſeeing thoſe act ſo inconſiſtent with the rules of the 
«« goſpel, who, they ſuppoſed muſt underſtand its evi- 
«© dences, inclined them to think it was all a farce.” 
How long the laity will ſuffer this ſpiritual wickedneſs 
in high places, I know not; this ſeems to be a thinking 


gage; and when men apply themſelves a little to think 


of religion, there may be a reformation. Till there is, 
Chriſtianity can never\ be ſapported on the preſent foot- 
ing of the — 1 therefore, it is of the higheſt 
importance to it, that the diſſenting intereſt ſhould be 
ſapported. The diſſenting intereſt, I ſay, that has been 
the bulwark againſt tyranny, againſt popery, ànd againſt 
deiſm. The writings in defence of our holy religion by 
Chandler, Doddridge, Foſter, Leland, Lardner, and 
other ſuch men, who, ſooner than ma ipwreck of a 
good conſcience, or betray its intereſt for gain, depend- 
ed entirely on the benevolence of their people, though 
they might have been made independant, and raiſed, 
without doubt, to the higheſt dignities in the church, 
preferment being actually refuſed by ſome of them, vl 
be read with attention and patience, even by thoſe who 
in ſome things may differ from them. But when men, 
who have ſworn to articles which their preaching often 
contradicts, when they claim powers, which the goſpel 
they defend declares does not belong to them ; when they 
reco;amend the conduct of a humble Jeſus, and his poor 
x apolites, 
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apoſiles, and yet accumulate revenues, claim lordly titles, 
and buſy themſelves ſo much in civil affairs, while the 
intereſt of religion is declining, where they may, where 
they ought, where they ſolemnly promiſe to be preſent to 
ſupport it; when ſuch men publiſh defences of Chriſ- 
tianity, what ſucceſs can they expect? Religion is 
wounded through their ſides : But diſſenters chuſe their 
own paſtors, and have therefore no non-reſidents, no 
pluraliſts, (for the few miniſters in and about London, 
who have two congregations divided betwix: two, Cats 
not be ſo called) and their miniſters are full as re- 
ſpectable a body as the eſtabliſhed ciergy, and, con- 
ſidering their numbers, have produced as many inge- 
nious, learned, and I am ſure, uſeful men. They 
have even made the clergy better; many of them have 
complained, that in towns where the preſbyterians have 
meetings, they have been obliged to preach twice a 
day leaſt the people ſhould leave the church; thus have 
they been kept to their duty againſt their will. I ne- 
ver knew a town leſs virtuous, leſs ſober, and leſs re- 
gular for having diſſenters in it; but I have known, 
that where the intereſt has declined, they have dege- 
nerated from this character, with regard to obſerving 
the Lord's day particularly. 


SECTION VI. 

I hope, from this ſhort view, it will plainly appear, 
that the principles of our diſſent, ſo far from being 
 trifling, as is ſo often infinuated in various books, 
and on various occaſions, are of the utmoſt impor- 
tance to religion ; and likewiſe, that ſuch as are con- 
vinced of it, fo far from being aſhamed of their diſ- 
ſent, will glory in it, and ſtand up for pure, genuine, 
{cripture Chriſtianity, in oppoſition to any new editions 
with correQions and amendments, with additional 
{plendors, and new terms of communion, beſides thoſe 
which Chriſt made. The church of Rome has done 
this; and, to every impartial enquirer it will appear, 
that another church has followed her example. You 
will perhaps be called ſchiſmatics, and ſchiſm is a 
ward about which ecclefiaſtics have made a fearful. 
noiſe ; often, very often, we ſchiſmatics have been 
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5 damned to the pit of bell, and by the more moderate, 


treated as obſtinate and factious perſons. But this 
ſaid word, my friends, is nothing more than an ec- 
Clefiaftical ſcarecrow, fit to terrify the weak, but very 
comemptible to men of ſenſe. Priefts of all countries 
and all religions, will ring changes on this their fa- 
vourite word, and ſchiſm, ſchiſm ; ſchiſmatics, ſchiſ- 
matics ; will always be the cry againſt thoſe who ſhall 


oppoſe their ſuperſtitions. The church of Rome lays 


this charge on the church of England full as liberally 
as ſhe can on the diſſenters; and how does ſhe defend 
herſelf? not by Her 2oth article nor by the 34, no; 
when a jeſuit attacks her, armed cap a- pee, then fa- 
thers, authority, church power, the danger of ſchiſm, 
about which her friends talk ſo gravely to us, are all 
flung away. Then the bible, the bible only is the re- 
ligion of proteſtants; every man is to read and judge 


for himſelf, then not theſe who ſeparate from a church, 


which impoſes unſcriptural terms, is guilty of ſchiſm, 
but the church alone which impoſes ſuch terms, 

This is good proteſtant reaſoning ; we ſtick to it, and 
therefore, ſeparate from a church, which impoſes un- 
{criptural terms of communion, which claims authority 
in controverſies of faith, and have as much reaſon 30 
call the church of England ſchiſmatical, as ſhe has that 
of Rome. We can do this with a better grace, be- 
cauſe we allow to no church ſuch authority, but they 


do, and it will be very hard to prove, that their church 


has a better right to do this than that of Rome or Ruſ- 
fa. The primitive Chriſtians were looked upon as 
ſchiſmatics by the heathen prieſts; and ſhould any one 
of our biſhops, out of his great zeal for Chriſtianity, tra- 


vel into Turkey or China to make converts, the Muf- 


ties and Bonzees * would ſoon ſtir up the populace by 
the ſame cry. The apoſtle Paul ſpeaks of diviſions or 
ſchiſms, and prayed they might ceaſe : what theſe were 
you may ſee, 1 Cor, iii. where one was ſaying, I am 
of Paul, another, I am of Apollos, or Cephas, and 
he ſeemed to fear, that this might lead ſome to build 
on another foundation, than that which is laid, Chriſt 
Jeſus, but we regard him only as our law-giver, and 
refers. are no ſchiſmatics, though we cannot ſubmit 


The names of their pricfls, 


to 
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to the 20th article of the church of England. This 


is again ſpoken of 1 Cor. xi. 18. where we find, that 
divers abuſes were crept into their aſſemblies, and the 
women took upon them an undue authority, but, ſays 
he, the head of every woman is the man, and he 
likewiſe commands, 1 Tim. ii. 12. that the woman 
ſhall not uſurp authority over the man : But women 
have more than once been ſupreme heads of the church 
of England, endowed with power to make biſhops, 
and to inſtru all the clergy, both in what they 
ſhould, and what they ſhould not preach. Queen Eli- 
zabeth prohibited all preaching for a time, and ſhe 
compoſed a prayer for the uie of her army, ſo ſhe 
might, had ſhe pleaſed, for her clergy. In the reign 
of queen Anne, Mr. Whiſton, having publiſhed a 
book concerning the trinity; all the biſhops and cler- 
gy met in convocation, addreſſed the queen, ſetting 
forth, that he had advanced ſeveral damnable and 
blaſphemous aſſertions, againſt the doftrine and wor- 
ſhip of the ever bleſſed trinity; and, in their cenſure, 
earneſtly beſeeched all Chriſtians, by the mercies of 
Chriſt, to take heed how they gave ear to thoſe falie 
doQrines. This being their ſenſe of the matter, one 
would think they ſhould have immediately cenſured it; 


but their cenſure could be of no fo'ce, till they had 


laid it before the queen; and, upon her majeſty's opi- 
nion it entirely depended, whether theſe doctrines, 
which the body of the clergy confidered ag damnable 
and blaſphemous, were to be rejected by the church 
of England as erroneous. Her majeſty was of a dif- 
ferent opinion : So her ſingle opinion, reader, are you 
not ſurpriſed ? her ſingle opinion had more weight, than 
that of all the biſhops and clergy, thoſe ſucceſſors of the 
apoſtles, and ambaſſadors of Chriſt. A fallible wo- 
man reſtrained the whole body of the clergy in the 
moiſt important part of their office, the keeping out 
thoſe damnable doQrines, which they prayed the peo- 
ple, by the mercies of Chriſt, to beware of. U his 
needs no comment, it is hiſtorical fat. *Tis from 
the reigning king or queen proceeds all power, eccle. 
ſiaſtical as well as civil. The ſovereign may make 
more biſhops, as did Henry VIII. he may diſſolve a 
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biſhopric, as Edward VI. did that of Durham: had 
not bloooy Mary came to the throne ſoon after, that 
rich ſee might have been utterly loſt; He may keep 
the ſees vacant for as many years as be pleaſes, as did 
queen Elizabeth, by which means the whole conſtitu- 
tion of the church might, in a courſe of years, be 
overturned. He may N biſhops who will not 
ſubmit to the laws made by the parliament, as queen 
Elizabeth did fourteen at once for oppoſing the reforma- 


tion which fhe and-ber parliament were pleaſes to make 


in the church, and as king William did ſeven, for not 
owning him to be king, In ſhort, all the clergy to- 
3 cannot make the leaſt alteration in the church, 
the king and parliament can make what they pleaſe, 
though all the clergy ſhould oppoſe it. They have 
boaſted of a divine alliance between church and ſtate, 
but the former is entirely ſubject to the latter; we 
hear, indeed, of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, but 
an aQ is as valid when there is not a biſhop upon the 
bench, as if the whole twenty {ix were there, ſo that 
they are no neceſſary part of the conſtitution, as they 
would fain be ſuppoſed. 
The church of England differs widely in many reſpe&s 
from the church of Chriſt, ſo that we may ſeparate from 


one, and ſtill remain members of the other. The chuich 


of Chrift is a religious eſtabliſhment, founded upon 
' ſcripture ; the church of England is a civil eftabhſh- 
ment, founded upon acts of parliament. Into the 
church of Chriſt any perſon may be admitted, who 
ſubmits to the terms appointed by Chriſt; but into 
the church of England, he cannot be admitted without 
ſubmitting, beſides theſe, to ſuch as human authority 
has deviſed. In the ſcriptural church of Chriſt, there 
are no ſuch officers ever heard of as arch-biſhops, deans, 
arch-deaccns, chancellors, &c. in the church of Eng- 
land theſe are orficers of great influence, and high 
rank. I might add more inſtances, but one ſhall ſuf- 
fice. If we enquire after 'the frame and conſtitution of 
the church of Chriſt, we muſt look for it only in 
the bible; but if we enquire after the conſtitution and 
frame of the church of England, we muſt look for it in 
the ſtatute books, canons, common prayer book, and — 
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the codes of the Engliſh law. In whatever the church of 


England agrees with the church of Chriſt, we will 
readily join with it; but fince, in ſome things they 


differ, we may be true members of the latter, and yet 


have nothing to do with the former. Had not che 


clergy themſelves been ſenſible of ſome ſuch difference, 


they would never have made ſuch outcries as they have 


heretofore, about the danger of their church, ſince 


Chriſt hath promiſed nothing ſhall ever prevail againſt 


his, Mat. xvi. 18. ; 


Some will tell us, that theſe things concern mi- 


niſters only, but the laity have nothing to do with 


them; this is prieftcraft outright. The laity are as 
much intereſted in the truths of the poſpel, as much 
obliged to defend them, and as much intitled to the 
rewards therein promiſed, as the greateſt prelate in the 
land. The laity muſt give an account to Chriſt, how 
far they have — his honour, and thoſe who ſub- 
mit to any unſcriptural impoſitions, when they are 
perſuaded of their being ſuch; or who will not exa- 
mine into the grounds of them, are full as inexcuſa- 
ble as the impoſers. But it has been the fault of the 
people, as thet ſtrenuous advocate for the church, the 
learned and pious Mr. Hales obſerves, © that through 
* {loth and blind obedience, they examined, not the 
things they were taught, but, like beaſts of burden, 
* patiently couched down, and indifferently under- 
went, whatever their ſuperiors laid on them“ How 
great this load is, popiſh countries teſtify. Italy, 
the garden of the world, by ſubmitting to the power 
of prieſts, is rendered deſpicable and wretched : The 
power of the clergy ſeemed to be riſing to an inſup- 
portable height in this country ſince the reformation, 
for archbiſhop Laud had the impudence to declare, he 
hoped to ſee the time, when no jack gentleman in the 
kingdom ſhould be ſuffered to wear his hat before the 


meaneſt prieſt, Our pious forefathers did indeed make 


a diſtinction, between miniſterial and lay conformity, 
but when their oppreſſions were too great to be born, 
to the honour of the laity be it ſpoken, when their 
miniſters were ejected, fined, impriſoned, baniſhed, 
they did not deſert, but ſupported and ſhared __ 

| them 
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them in all their troubles, The ſame noble fpirit 
ſtill ſabſiſts in many, they will not ſubmit to the au- 
therity of the church, and thoſe honeſt men 


- who cannot comply with them, an attendance on 


their preaching, and the affiftance of their purſes. 
That many are grown indifferent to this great cauſe 
of religious liberty, is, in general, either owing to 
an indifference to all religion, or not duly confidering 
the matter. Unleſs the laity look to it, the clergy 
will ſoon triumph, unleſs they fiir in a reſormation, it 
will never come from s; who are always ready to 
cry out, the church, that is, their power and revenues 


are in danger. Without the laity, Chriſtianity would 


never have-ſpread, popery never have been ſuppreſſed, 
nor pure reli been recovered from thick darkneſs. 
Many of the clergy of all forts have been ornaments 
to human nature, and laid down their lives for the 
goſpel, but it was their brethren who thus uſed them, 
or ſtirred up the people to do it. A pious, humble 
miniſter is intitled to honour and efteem ; a careleſs, 
haughty one, to contempt, of whatever he is. 
* contend earneſily for the faith once delivered t6 the 

ints, the faith contained in the New Teftament is a 
ſacred truſt committed to all Chriſtians, and every indi- 
dual will be accountable for his zeal or careleſſneſs herein.] 
It is to the laity this apoſtelic charge is delivered, 
Rom. xvi. 17. to mark, (i. e. to « You carefully) 
them that cauſe diviſions and offences contrary to the 
Chriſtian doctrine, and to avoid them. Now, thoſe 
who ſet up ceremonies of human invention, and com- 
mand the ſubjects of Chriſt to ſubmit to them, 
or refuſe to admit ſuch to their communion as will 
not ſubmit to ſuch rights, reaſon will tell us, 
are the men that cauſe diviſions and offences contrary 
to the Chriſtian doctrine, and ſuch the laity are ex- 
preſly commanded by the apoſtle to avoid. If any 
prieſt tells a layman it is his duty to ſubmit to what the 


fathers of the church teach, he ſhould tell him, he will 


ſubmit to none but Chriſt ; that laymen are as much 
concerned for the honour of Chriſt, and the religion of 
the bible, equally intereſted in it, equally obliged to 
defend it as any prieſt whatever. | . 
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As to the infamous principles of conforming to the 
religion of the country where we dwell, I hope the 
reader will ſcorn it, fince this will lead a man to be a 
preſbyterian in Scotland, a papiſt in France, a maho- 
metan in Turkey, and in India a worſhipper of the 
devil. If we are Chriſtians, let us, hike the noble 
Bereans ſearch the ſcriptures; if we are reaſonable 
beings, let us not be ſlaves to cuſtom, but votaries of 
truth. Let us agree to eſtabliſhments, ſo far and no 
farther than they agree with theſe. Religion is a 
thing of too great importance to change and vary with 
cuſtoms and climates. 

Thus have I repreſented the principles of our diſ- 
ſent fairly and impartially. If any one ſhould think 
me too warm, it is the cauſe which warms me; for I 
may preſume to ſay, that the honour of my Redeemer, 
and the purity of his religion, lie near my heart ; wherc 
theſe are concerned, lukewarmneſs is criminal, I ſin- 
cerely wiſh this little work may ſtir up a ſpirit of en- 
quiry among proteſtant diſſenters, and any others who 
may happen to peruſe it. Thoſe who have time for 
reading, will gain much knowledge both in civil and 
religious affairs, from Mr. Neal's Hiſtory of the Pu- 
Titans, an excellent work, drawn up with ſo much care, 
that after his adverſaries had ſaid every thing againſt it 
they could invent, the:r objections were fc trifling as to 
do real honour to it, ſince fo large a work contained fo 
few faults. But as ſome may not have leiſure to pe- 
ruſe this, the Memoirs of the Reformation, by the pious 
Mr. Benjamin Bennet, or the Hiſtory of the Noncon- 
ſormiſts, prefixed to Mr, Peirce's excellent vindication 
of the Diſſenters, one or another of theſe may be en- 
tily procured, and read with great improvement. Mr. 
Weirce's work is dedicated to the miniſters of the 
church of Scotland; but though we eſteem them as, 
coming nearer in their form of government to the ſim- 
plicity of the goſpel, than the church of England, yet 
as they impoſe ſome other things as neceſſary befides 
the icriptures, we cannot agree entirely with them, and 
ſew diſſenters, who underſtand their principles, would 
join with them now, though our forefathers held them 
in higher eſtimation, But a book wh.ch I coald wiſh 


f © ** — 
to fee in the hands of every diſſenter, and would re- 
commend to any who are defirous of a larger acquaint- 
ance with our principles, is, The Diſſenting Gentleman's 
Letters to Mr. White, edit. 4. duod. price 3s. 6d. 

This may well be called an unanſwerable perform- 
ance, as long as the bible is the rule of controverſy, and 
is writ in ſo lively and ſpirited a manner, that it cannot 
fail of giving pleafure, nor can a lover of religious li- 
berty read it without rapture. I ſuppoſe no one will 
think it worth their while to take notice of this little 
pamphlet; however, if this ſhould be the caſe, I would 
adviiethem firſt to read and anſwer that piece. I have fre- 
quently uſed his exprefſions, and thoſe who read jt will 
not blame me, fince they will ſee it is impoſlible to find 
better. The author of that piece, a venerable miniſter | 
of the Weſt, ſcarcely knows me even by name, nor doi { 
him ſo much as by fight; ſo that it capnot be parti 
lity to the worthy man, but a-regard for the work, that ; 
makes me recommend it thus earneſtly*, 


SECTION VII. 

I would humbly offer a few things to the conſideration 
of proteſtant diſſenters. If our intereſt is ſo important, 
oupht we not to unite all our ſtrength to ſupport it? It 1 
grieves me when L hear of congregations being divided, on | 
diviſion ſoon brings on deſtruction, and many flourith- |, | 
ing congregations have been ruined by it. A bold, fac- 
tious , whom all the congregation ought to avoid 
as a diſturber of its peace, has ſometimes ſuch influence 
as to make a miniſter's ſituation uneaſy, and cauſe ſuch 
breaches as will never be healed. This has been par- 
ticularly the caſe on chooſing a new miniſter, ſome are 
reſolved to have their own humours pgratified, how much 
„ ſoe ver the reſt of the people are diſguſted, and would 

ſooner ſee them divided, than agree in the election of one 
who is not exactly ſuited to their taſte. This is not acting 
| with a Chriſtian ſpirit , we ought to bear with the weak- 
1 neſſes and infirmities of others, as well as to pleaſe our- 
[| ſelves. Whoever is attached to any particular ſenti- 
i ments, ſhould conſider that others have their prejudices 
* An abſtract of that work will be publiſhed in a few days, by 


the reverend author, at the united requeſt of a great number of 
miniſters in town and country, J 
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too, that we ought therefore to bear and forbear. 
When any one votes in the choice of a miniſter, let him 
= conſider, that he is to teach others, as well as bimſelf, 
and therefore they ought to be gratified ; elſe the great 


work of turning ſinners from the errors of their ways, 


and building up the ſaints in their moſt boly faith, 


happened, which have ſo much hurt our common cauſe. 
May theſe thoughts be laid to heart, and ſocieties in- 
ſtead of dividing, lay aſide their prejudices, and begin 


| 1 the great deſign of preaching can go on but flowly, 
where the preacher is not generally approved. If any 
one thinks bim not to be entirely in his ſentiments, it 


ought to be conſidered, that miniſters have an equal 
right with others to think and judge for themſelves ; 


8 that the beſt and wiſeſt men have in ſome things differed, 


and that the improvement of the whole ſociety ſhould 
be preferred to the pleaſure of two or three perſons. 
Were we always influenced by ſuch conſiderations, on 
theſe occaſions, the unhappy diviſions would never have 


to unite, ſo that inſtead of two congregations in a town, 
diſtinguiſhed by odious party names, we may ſee one 
united in love, and the bonds of chriſtian charity. Why 
ſhould differences in opinion {o much divide us ? Let 
miniſters conkne themſelves to ſcripture language, and 
adhere ſtrictly to the plainer and more important 
doctrines of the goſpel, then we ſhall again flouriſh and 
revive. For what reaſon the baptiſts and preſbyterians 
ſhould be divided in any town, I cannot conceive, 
where they agree in moſt other points. Uoleſs the 
congregations are large, one miniſter may ſerve for 
both, and another be procured to adminiſter the ordi- 
nances of baptiſm in their reſpeive methods; or they 
may have two miniſters, only leaving all diſputes outof the 
pulpits on the Lord's day, and if they cannot do without 
them, let there be a lecture ſome day in the week on pur- 
poſe. Such a union would evidence a true Chriſtian ſpirit, 
and by this means many ſma[l congregations in the 
neighbourhood may be ſupplied, which are now deftitate ; 
for when inſtead of two all meet in the ſame place, one 
of the miniſters might be ſpared to aſſiſt thoſe who could 
not of themſelves maintain one: This would be doing 
ſervice to our common interett, ſupporting religious li- 
berty, and ſcripture Chriſtianity, without any human 

| G : iuventione 
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inventions, the principles we all profeſs, and which are 
of much greater conſequence than thoſe which divide us. 
This would likewiſe help to add to the income, which 
is now frequently fo ſmail. 4 

Another matter worthy of conſideration is this, there 
are many congregations which cannot or do not raife 
more than thirty or forty pounds per annum; the moſt 
either of theſe ſums can do is to maintain a ſingle man 
and hardly that, as miniſters are expected to appear, 
without frugality ; but all know how very infufli- 
cient a ſalary is to ſupport a family, utterly im- 
poſſible, where there is a large one. Now, would it 
not be very right, when two fuch congregations are 
ſituated within ſeven, eight, or even twelve miles of 
each other, to content themſelves with one miniſter, 
who ſhall preach to them alternately, and the other 
Sunday ſome grave, worthy perſon, read a ſermon to 
the people, and if he does not chooſe to pray extem- 


. pore, excellent forms are at hand. Thoſe who conſider 


our preſent circumſtences, may ſee that this would be 


a very uſeful method of Po and I doubt not 
that every fociety affords one at leaſt capable of carrying 


on ſuch a ſervice with decency and credit. It ſhould 


be the care of ſuch not to grow conceited, and as for 


any ridicule this might expoſe them to, it would be be- 


neath the notice of a wiſe and good man, de ſirous of 


promoting, to the utmoſt of his power, the intereſt of 
the Redeemer. Wit and humour will ſoon die away, 
but thoſe who have been any way inſtrumental in pro- 
moting the great cauſe cf religion, whether regularly 
bred to the miniſtry, or not, will be entitled to the 
glorious promiſe, Dan. xii. 3. of ſhining as the bright- 
neſs of the firmament, and as the ſtars for ever and 
ever. By this means the worſhip of God might be 
carried on in a very profitable manner to every ſerious 
hearer, and miniſters would have a more comfortable 
mamtainance: Whereas at preſent the profpe& is fo 


diſcouraging, that perſons are unwilling to bring up 


their children to that office, many ſo brought vp are 
obliged to leave it for ſome other profeſſion, and num- 


bers of excellent worthy men, ſtruggle with ſuch dif- 


culties as humanity cannot think of without a tear. 
One of the congregations would certainly be under the 


diſad- 
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diſadvantage of not having the miniſter reſident among 
them, but be might take opportunities to viſit that peo - 
ple, by coming to them on the Saturday morning, or 
ſtaying till Monday night. If ſome ſoch method is 
not adopted, many congregations will ſoon be without 
miniſters; whereas on this plan, encouragement would 
be given to young men to fit themſelves for the office; 
and when God ſees his people ſo concerned for the 
purity of religion, be will raiſe them up paſtors after 
his own heart. In ſome towns there may be a large 
and rich congregation, and a poor on: in the neigh- 
bourhood ; two minifiers might preach at them alter- 
nately, and the larger congregation ou ſame aſſiſtance 
to the paſtor of the poor one, though not to make him 
equal to their own. Miniſters who know what pains 
muk be taken, eſpecially by young men, to prepare two 
ſermons every week, will not object to this regulation, 
if agreeable to the people, who generally love ſome 
variety, and it would be a means of eaſing both. Many 
think that the office of a miniſter is a very eaſy one, 
but making two ſermons every week. (which unleſs a 
miniſter does he ſinks into contempt, except the people 
will be contented with his old ones one part of the day, 
which ſome do not like) is to moſt very hard work in- 
deed, too much for ſome to bear, and has haſtened the 
death of many excellent men. If then a miaiſter ſhould 
upon a chance give another's ſermon, it is very unrea- 
ſonable to raiſe an outcry about it, and account him a 
lazy preacher. | 

The importance of our diſſent f:2uld likewiſe lead 
us to be generous in the ſupport of it. Many are fo, 
but others ſo far from doing what they can, do not 
what they ought. Our pious anceitors, notwithſtanding 
their ſevere loſſes, were at great expence in building 
thoſe places which their poſterity will ſcarce repair, and 
riſked their all in ſupport of that to which a little 1s now 
applied with grudging. The middle ſort of people in 
trade are generally thought to be the moſt generous. 
Many of them with a few hundreds in trade, which is 
very uncertain, will ſubſcribe near as much, and ſome- 
times more than thoſe who have as many hundreds 
every year, and that too in eſtates, which tun not half 
the riſk ; ſurely this betrays great indiffereng2 to the 
8 G 2 | cauſe 
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cauſe. The poorer fort might contribute ſomething, 
and even fixpeuce per quarter, were there are many, 
might amount to ſomething handſome, if all gave ac- 
cording to their circumſtances, which every one knows 
beſt himſelf, there would be leſs reaſon for complaint. 
Many ſocieties in our great towns are certainly capable 
of aſſiſting others, as well as ſupporting themſelves. 
The d'ſſenters in London, to their honour be it ſpoken, 
have done preat things ; their example has been fol- 
lowed in ſome places, though notin many, where there 
is ſufficient ab:lity, This cannot be ſo much imputed 
to a want of zeal, as of conſideraton, was ſuch a thing 
ſet on ſoot, by ſome active perſon, in every ſuch 
town, it would be ſuppor:ed by others: That congre- 
gations in the country are by no means backward in 
occaſional collections is evident from the large ſums 
raiſed in them for America ; but conſidering our own 
circumſtances at home, great prudence ſhould be uſed 
in encouraging theſe apphcations. If on the Lord's day 
neareſt Bartholomew day, when ſo many of our worthy 
miniſters were forchbly ej cted, a ſermon was preached 
on the principles of our d ſient, it would be very uſeful 
to the young people; and after that a colleQion was 
made in covered boxes, ſo chat every perſon might be 


at liberty to put in what they chuſe, without its being 


known how mech, or how litile ; it would be a great 


help to the London funds, now much burthered, whe 


ther it was ſent up to them, or diſt:iibuted_ijn the 
country, as the {ucicties ſaw fit. It is to be hoped ſome 
who truly regard the cauſe, will ſet forward this good 
work. 

The rich and ſaſhionable, eſpecially where the in- 
tereſt is low, are apt to ſorſake the cauſe, but certainly 
thoſe who leave the diſſenters, merely becauſe go ng 
to the eſtabliſhed church is more faſhionable, would 
on the ſame; principles throw off Chriſtianity itſelf in a 
heathen country, Thoſ who found their religion in 
reaſon and ſcripture, will not be indifferent to what 
ſociety they join themſelves, but attend where they 
can be beſt improved, and the rules of the goſpel are 
moſt &rialy obſerved; you that are guided in the great 
affairs of religion by faſhion, be not deceived, for 


_ reaily you have no religion at all. Others, Demas 


like, 
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Hke, have forſaken us when they have grown rich; if 
we enquire after ſuch perfons, where ſhall we find them ? 
The eftabliſhed church does not encreaſe, though we 
decreaſe, It has been often and truly obſerved, that 
when men leave the diſſenters, they too often throw off 
that ſtrictneſs and ſobriety which are eſſential to a true 
Chriſtian, and go into that luxury, vanity, and diſre- 
gard to religion, which it is to be feared will ruin the 
nation. This is not uncharitable; it is fact; I write it 
with reluctance and grief. 

Let not the young be diſheartened, becauſe thoie 
who know nothing about the matter, may ſometimes 
ridicule them; Wheſoever ſhall be aſhamed of me, and 
of my words, (ſays Chriſt, before this ſinful and adulterous 
generation) of him alſo ſhall the Son of man be aſhamed 


 awken be cometh in the glory of bis Father, Mark viii. 38. 


Remember that the Chriſtians once were a ſect every 
where ſpoken againſt, Acts xxviii. 22. And let thoſe 
who have hitherto been faithful, reſolve to maintain that 
religion and worſhip to their lateſt breath, which they 
eſteem meſt pure and ſcriptural, and they ſhall not loſe 


their reward. 


And may all of us, by a conduct and behaviour be- 
coming the goſpel, adorn the dodtrine of God our Sa- 
viour in all things; for an attachment to the pureſt 


church, without real holineſs of life, will only expoſe us 


to the Contempt of mankind, and a ſeverer judgment at 
the great day, | 

| have not put my name to this addreſs; it is need- 
leſs, that would recommend it to no one, but the im- 
portance of the ſubject merits the attention of every 
perſon, I have only to beg, that it may not be ſlightly 
run over, and then thrown aſide, but that thoſe who 
approve the deſign, would diftribute it among their 
friends, and the poorer ſort of diſſenters, that ſo our 
religion being founded in knowledge, we may be no 
longer wavering and inconftant, but grounded and 
ſettled. Much time has been employed about this 
ſmall work; ſhould it however in any degree anſwer 
the end propoſed, it will give me a pleaſure not to be 
Ceſcribed, To the ſerious peruſal of every proteſ- 
tant difſenter, and to the bleſſing of God I commit at. 


POS T- 


ener. 


Diffenting miniſters aceepting the title of doctor of 
divinity, has been charged upon them lately as an in- 
confiſtency, and a mark of their fondneſs for honorary 
diſtinctions as well as others. If we take the title doc- 
tor of divinity in its literal ſenfe, it means no more than 
teacher of divinity, and is therefore leſs reſpectful than 
. maſter, a common form of addreſs to all men, but as it 
is always accounted a diſtinguiſhing title, it muſt be re- 
membered it is not con on them as divines, but as 
the reward of literary merit, and ſo far no diſſenter ever 
oppoſed any titles. The late Dr.“ Harris had made him- 
ſelf known as an hiftorian ; a univerſity thought proper 
to ſhew their reſpect to him, and as he was a divine, be- 
Kowed that upon him which his labours in hiſtory had 
obtained, and the caſe is the fame with others, they 
pretend to no high claims, no additional powers, no pe- 
culiar diſtinction above their brethren in the miniſtry on 
this account, or give the leaſt approbation to the mem- 
bers of that church who beſtow it, but continue the ſame 
in every reſpect as miniſters, and receive this merely as 
a reward of their knowledge in hiſtory, philoſophy, or 
any Other ſcience as well as divinity. But biſhops, as 


biſhops claim an equal title with the peers of the realm, 


and the archbiſhop precedes all except the blood royal, 
they make a part in the great councils of the nation, are 
highly exalted above all the heads of the clergy, cloath 


themſelves in purple, ride in chariots, all ſupported at 


the church's expence, and, to look as much as poſlible 
like royalty, call their houſes palaces, which no noble- 
man whatever in the kingdom does that I have heard of. 
The degree of D. D. in the church, hkewiſe qualifies a 
man to hold two or more livings, how abſurd is it then 


* [Of Luppit near Honiton in Devonſhire, whoſe valuable lives 
of James I, Charles I. Oliver Cromwell, and Charles II. ought to 
be read by all who wiſh to ſee a hiſtory really imperrial, The worthy 
author would have proſccuted his defiga farther, but was prevented 
by death.] | 
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/ 4o reflet on our miniſters for taking ſuch degrees, as if 
| there was any reſemblance between us and them. 
i However, ſuppoſing we are wrong, does this alter the 
| caſe? Will one man's fault excuſe, much leſs juſtify 
another in committing the ſame. If it is wrong to ac- 
* cept of ſuch diſtinctions, why does not the church de- 
cline them? If there is no impropriety in them, why 
is it objected to us? Let the caſe be as it will, it at moſt 
only affects ſome few ; thus diſtinguiſhed, our cauſe as 
diſſenters will ſtand good, independant of all the doors 
in the world : Bat the civil powers of the biſhops are ſaid 
. to be interwoven into the very conſtitution, and upon 
[ the exerciſe of their pretended ſpiritual ones, depends 
| the very exiſtence of the church, a regular miniſtry and 


valid ordinances. The title of reverend is alſo beſtowed 
upon us, but then not claimed by a few, but given to all 

| indifferently ; we have no right reverend fathers in God 

to exalt ſome above their brethren, as the laity are pleaſed 

to ſhew this mark of reſpect to the profeſſion, why may 

| 1t not be accepted as well as that of maſter or fir ? ſhould 

| any minifter however, ſhow any mark of diſlike at not 

M being ſo addreſſed, his weakneſs and folly would expoſe 

dim to pity and contempt. | 
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Repreſenting their Principles and Sufferings : 
With occaſional (Obſervations. 
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1 | Now all thoſe things bappened unto them for enſampler, 
Wl |; and they are written for our admonition, 1 Cor. x. 11. 1 
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